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FOREWORD 

My principal {^lificaQon to write a book endded Beginrung » 
Archaeology is that in the course of ray tenure of office as Secretary 
of the Ifisrimte of Archaeology of the University of London I have 
been asked for advice by many vould'be beginners^ and that both 
in that capacity and as a Director of Excavations I have assisted in 
the ininal training of many beguinen. I therefore <eel, in the rirsi 
place, that I do know the kind of questiona which vould'be-beg^n- 
ners ask, and the kind of questions which they have to be asked. In 
(he earlier chapters I have tried to provide some of the answers, In 
the second place, I do know the sort of knowledge I would like a 
beginner on a dig to have acquired beforehand, so as to lighten ray 
work in training him, and die later chapters try to provide this 
information. 

In writing a book of which the title covers such a wide field, one 
has to touch on subjects of which one has only a general knowledge, 
In the matter of excavations, I can write with (irst*hand knowledge 
of most but not all of the main types of dip, but it must be empha¬ 
sised that no one school of excavation has a monopoly of correct 
methods, and I can only describe the methods of the school in which 
i have b^n trained, fn the matter of fields of archaeology I can 
writs wid) first-hand knowledge only of a limited number, and my 
remarks on the others can only be of a general nature. But such is 
the complexity of modem archaeology that anyone else would 
have to confess to the same limitations, and that is my excuse for 
attempting it. 

In writing such a book I have of course drawn on the eicperience 
and knowledge of my own teachers and many colleagues. But I 
must acknowledge my indebtednesa to two in pardcular, my two 
chiefs as Directors of the Insrimte of Aichaeology, Sir R. E. 
Mortimer Wheeler, to whom 1 owe all tny training in held archaeo¬ 
logy and constant inspiration towards improved methods, and 
Professor V. Gordon Chllde, whose brilliant analyses and syntheses 
of archaeolopcal subjects are such a stunulus to a broad view. 

For this new edition I am also grateful for the contribution from 
my American colleagues, Saul and Gladys Weinberg. 


KM.K. 






I 

The Meaning of Archaeology 


To SOKE PSOPLB, the word archaeology suggests something as 
dry as dust> a pursuit followed by elderly, long-bearded professors; 
to others the word is full of roxrunce, suggesting buned treasure, a 
life In the wide-open spaees, and buried dtles revealed by the spade. 
Neither Idea is very close to the tmih. Archaeology is a sdendhc 
study, and as such, involves skilled and laborious work. Somedmes 
startling discoveries arc made, such as that of Tutankhamen'a tomb, 
bur, almost without exception, they are the reward of many ycati* 
work without spectacular results, as was indeed the case in the 
discovery of this tomb. Moreover, most archaeologists are not 
working with the expectation of finding a king*s tomb or similar 
riches. They are aiming at throwing light on some portion of man's 
pasr by the careful piecing together of evidence, much of it ap¬ 
parently iniignificant in itself. But in this there is nevertheless 
romance, though nor that of the treasure hunt It is, at any rate, 
safe to say that chose who embark on archaeology are generally 
fascanated ind Kidom bored. 

Readers of this book will probably be only those who expect to 
find arch^Iogy interesting, so that it is not necessary to spend 
any rime in attempting to convert the dry-as-dust school. The aim 
of this book is to explain what archaeology is, how one can set 
about becoming an archaeolcgisc, and to give an introdueden to 
archaeological methods as an aid to, but not a substitute for, practical 
experience. 

To begin with, archaeology is not an end in itself, nor just an 
abstract study. It is the method of finding out about past of the 
human race in Its material aspects, and the study of the products of 
this past. These aspects may be the way people lived, the way they 
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worshipped, the way ihey built> their art, ihdr trade, thdr travels. 
All these aspects are of course studied by histonans. But histonans 
are concenwd primarily with written records, and the earliest 
systems of writing were only invented some Bve thousand years 
ago, whereas man was evol\^ from his ape-like ancestors about 
half-a-millicn years ago. In the study of man during this immensely 
long period, archaeology is necessary, for archaeology deals with 
all the material ramalns of man, riie objects he used and made, his 
dwelling places and defensive smictures, his tools and weapons, tlie 
remains of his food, his own bones and burial places, and, from these, 
deduces how he lived. Thus archaeology provides the informution 
for the pKhistoiy of man, his history before the beginnings of 
written records. 

But its use does not stop when written records begin. In the 
Brit place, many written records are only found in the course of 
archaeological Invesrigaiions. Even when they are found, they are 
usually biased, and do not tell ua all that we want to know about 
our predecessors and ancestors. For one thing, writing developed 
very much earlier in some areas than others. In Mesopotamia and 
Egypt writing wu widely developed in the third millenlum B.C., 
whereas in Britain we have little evidence of its use before the 
Roman invasion in the lint century A.D. Then, the majority of 
early records are concerned with the greet aflairs of state, the accounts 
of me great temples and the expeditions of the kings; far fewer 
tell us how ordinary people lived. Roman writers describe some 
events in Britain during the three hundred and fifty yean of Roman 
rule there, but Britain waa a small and far-distant pert of the Empire, 
in which most Roman historians had not a great deal of interest, 
so that we should have a very bare and one-sided picture of this 
period in Britain without the aid of archaeology. 

Thus archaeology covers a very wide sphere both in time, space 
and subject matter, and though the same bade principles of study 
apply throughout, they have to be adapted to deal with different 
circumstances, a subject which will be discussed in later chapters. 
Here we are concerned with the broad meaning of archaeology, 
and with its scope in general terms. As will be seen, different 
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archaeolo^t9» whether profbsional or amateur, can, and indeed 
must, specialise in different aspects, but they are all contributing to 
knowledge within the general framework. 

To leam something about a group of people, one of the hnt 
things we should want to know is the environment in which they 
lived, chat is to say, whether they lived as hunters in clearings in a 
forest, as herdsmen on open downs, as importers of food from 
foreign countries, and so on. Ob\dously, if you were investigating 
the villa of a rich man living In Italy, you would know much of this 
from literary sources; if you were concerned with a similar villa in 
Roman Britain, you would know much less. At the other extreme, 
if you were investigating an unknown group of primitive tribesmen, 
you would know nothing at all befomiand. 

The environment of a group of primitive people can be established 
by finding out what the climate was, what sort of vegetation they 
had to deal with, what wild or domesticated animals there were, and 
whether they had any cultivated crops. The idencifiaiiion of the 
animals is obviously comparatively simple, for the bones associated 
with the occupied sites an be idenciHecI, and it an usually be said 
whether they belong to wild or domesticated animals. This may give 
one clue as to the natural vegetation conditions, as differenc types 
of animals thrive in different conditions; pj^ for instance, like 
forais, whereas sheep tike open down-land, m suitable conditions, 
evidence of the oetual vegetation can be recovered. Such conditions 
are provided by deposits of peat, in which the pollen grains of the 
contemporary vegetation are preserved. Analysis of this will show 
what were the trees and plants growing in the neighbourhood, and 
from (his the type of climate can be established, and even, from the 
type of weeds growing, whether land had been cleared for cultiva¬ 
tion in the neighbourhood. In dealing with less primitive groups, 
evidence from the animal bones will ^ow whedier reliance was 
placed entirely on stock-breeding, or whether it was supplemented 
by hunting. Specimens of the types of grain grown shows to what 
extent agriculrure was practised, while the finding of agricul rural im- 
plemenrs and of evidence for storage shows wltat methods wm used. 

At very few si^es in hunun history did groups live as Isolated 
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units. They traded mvenrions and products, fought each other, 
imposed their rule on weaker groups and so on, while a prosperous 
and ferdte group may send our ol^oots to acquire new land and 
spread the ways of the parent group far aheld. Therefore, the next 
ask of rhe archaeologist is to establish the cultural afliniiies of the 
group with which he is dealing. Man is $0 much a slave of habit, 
foat fashions in making implements, ornaments and objects of daily 
use can very often be used as evidence of connections between 
groups in culture, race, or at least trade. When the objects in use 
among a group have been identified, the next task is to see where 
else similar ones are found, and thus with whut other grt^tps rhe 
one in question has been in contocc. In this, household pottery h 
one ofdU most useful categories, for once it was invented, ft became 
extremely common with most groups, was often broken and its 
fragments lefr lying about, while different sltapcs and wan» can be 
shown to be associated with different groups of people. Tiius if a 
new type of pottery suddenly appears In one ares, it is fairly certain 
that it was brought by newcomers, as traders or invaders, and when 
the ocher places where such pottery occurs can be (raced, tlie place 
of origin of the newcomers can usually be discovered. On the other 
hind, the appearance of an isolated object, such as a bead or o brooch, 
csin, as a rule, be ascribed to trade, and a study of the distriburion of 
such objects can einblish the trade-routes in use. 

The archaeologtst must also, of course, find out how the people 
he is dealing with lived, in the broadest sense. To give a complete 

f icrure, he must try to find the evidence for tlieir scNrial organisation, 
n a primirive community, the presence of one very large hut in the 
centre of a village, surrounded (>y other smaller ones, suggests some 
form of chieftainship or aristocracc ru le. Similarly, an area in which 
there appear to be only a few large and complex Roman villas, with 
quarters for serfs or dependene, suggests an agricultural system 
based on great landed esates, whereas one in which there are only 
comparatively simple villas of &rmhouse type, suggests peasant or 
yeoman smallholdings. This is the sort of information which, in the 
case of Roman Britain, can be obtained only from archaeology and 
not foom the written sources. 
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Religion is another subject on which archaeolc^ provides a vety 
great deal of information. For pritniove reDgion, of the sort that U 
represented by the paintings of the Stone Age found in the French 
and Spanish caves, by monuments such as Stonehenge, or by the 
burial rites which can be deduced from the great sepulchral mounds 
found on the Cotawolds, archaeology is the only sotiroe of inforTra> 
lion. Dut even for religion of countries for which we have much 
Urerary evidence, such as Mesopotamia^ Qod Palestine, archaeo¬ 
logy does much to make the literary allusions and descriptions clear. 
Tlie Bible is full of allusions to the religion of the Canunites, against 
which the Israelites hud to tnainuin such a constant struggle, but 
many of the allusions ate obscure, since explanations were unneces¬ 
sary to people who were familiar with the subject. Archaeological 
discoveries of Canaanite High Places, Homs of the Altar, pillars of 
Ashtoreth and so on, have made many of these allusions cle^, while 
the study of Semitic religion, in the texts discovered In excsvatlons 
and In the material remains of the cults, hse shown the background 
against which the retl^on of the Israelites developed. Again, we 
know a great deal about the religion of Greece and Rome from 
literary sources, but of the more obscure aspens of it we should 
know nothing without archaeology. The discovery of a number of 
temples of a type peculiar to Britain and northern Gaul shows how 
classical religious prtedeo were adapted by the Celts, and the iden¬ 
tification in Britain of temples dedicared to rhe Asia Minor dieties of 
Atis and Cybele and the Eastern god Mithras, shows how these 
exotic cults obtained a foothold thm. 

In throwing light on the religion of early peoples, archaeology Is 
even, from the evidence of material remains, showing us someming 
of the way their minds worked. The same can be said for the evidence 
it produces about rhdr art, much of which is closely connected with 
religion. This art may range from the crude female hgurines carved 
by primitive man, to the great palace reliefs of the Assyrian kings or 
the sculptures of classical Greece. A study of them reveals both the 
technics skill of the artists and the Ideas which were in their minds 
when executing them. Some of the results are great in themselves 
and by ad standards. Others are the efforts of crude local craftsmen 
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to express themselves, but even these sre most valuable evidence as 
to the way men were living and thinking at the time. 

The foregoing paragraphs are an attempt to show what the 
archaeologist ia after when he aers out to examine the remains of 
soine past people. He is not looking for a vanished town in an 
unexplored wilderness, or dicing one out of the soil which has 
covered it, just for the sake of finding It. Having found it, he goes 
on to discover everything he on about the people who lived in ir. 
Again he may be studying one particular cbss of objects, for instance 
a type of coin, but this is not as an end in itself, it is to discover by its 
distribution the region controlled by a particular dyiusty, or to 
show the economic basis mfiected by the answers to the problem he 
is studying It is very exciting to make a discovery like that of 
Tutankhamen's tomb, and to provide beautiful objects to he admired 
in museums. But having discovered it, and safely extracted all the 
delicate objects, the archaeologists’ task, or that of his eoDahofatars, 
is only jusr beginning. The religious practices which dictated the 
placing of the objects in the tomb, the craftsmanship and technique 
in (he manu^rure of che objects, the representations of every<jay 
hie and ceremonial, the evidence of trade in materials or monu- 
factored works of art; all these and many othec problems have got 
to be studied, in order that the find can make its full contribution 
to knowledge. 

Ir will thus be clear that archaeology is a many-sided affair, and 
its methods are necessarily equally varied. Basically, ir is a matter of 
discovering ancient materials ana studying them in order to throw 
as much light on their makers and users as possible. Many ancient 
objects come to light quite fortuitously. Greek sculptures and 
vases are discovered In Italy, brought there by ancient or Renais¬ 
sance art lovers. A stone axe is found in a heap of gravel, a 
bronze dagger in a river bed. All these objects are interesting and 
may be arrisDcally or technologically important. But they are far 
more so if they are found in rim, In the temple of which the statue 
was the cult object, or in the grave in which was buried the owner of 
che dagger. Therefore, che primary method of archaeology is 
exploration and excavation. As wiU be seen in a later chapter, it is 
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not Always necessaty to dig up ancient remains m order to obtain 
information of value. Much can be deduced from s aiudy of the 
distribution of remains visible on the surface. 

Nevertheless, faW information can rarely be obtuned without 
clearing and excavation. It is the excavator, for the most parr, who 
provides the material on which ha colleagues work, and the^re 
to most people the description archaeologist suggests someorw who 
digs. He provides the framework, by p^udng the evidence that, 
on a particular sire, a group of people lived in a panicular way and 
used particular objects. From this evidence, the conclusions which 
have been suggest^ in the preceding paragraphs can be drawn. 
objects he has found can studied and inferences deduced from 
them. MucJi of this will be done bv rhe excavator himself, and some 
of it must be. Other subjects, such as works of art, coins, problems 
of technology, may be re/erred to experts in these particular fields. 
When the results are all assembled and properly published, other 
ardtaeologists, who possibly may not themselves ever excavate, can 
combine the results into a bigger picture of some aspect of the 
subject, and so put together another chapter of prehistory, or 
supplement some aspect of history. The term arehaeolog^t ther^ore 
covers a large number of specialists and students in different subjects 
and branches, though for the most part they are dependent on the 
archaeologist who digs to provide them with material for their 
studies. 


II 

The Framework of Archaeology 


This is not the place to attempt to give an outUne of the paat 
cultures and dviliaations with the study of wiiich archaeuiogy is 
concerned. But in order to grasp what archaeology is, and titcrcfore 
what one is proposing to do wiien ^beginning in archaeology’, one 
must have an idea of what the subject covers. Without ihis^ u 
be^nner cannot make up his or her mind as to the CM wlucli auems 
to oHer the greatest interest, nor understand tile description of 
methods in the fol lotting chapters. 

The first thing which must be gnsped is the meaning of the 
stages in man's development which form die framework uf modern 
ar^eology. This frpmework is provided by the great divisions of 
the Palse^thiC) Mesolithic, Neolithic, Bronze and Iron Ages. These 
names are based on the principal materials men used for their tools 
and weapons, atone being used during the first three with dis¬ 
tinguishing techniques, and in the last two, metals. Yet tliough these 
facts are important, there are many other factors wliich are equally 
or more important. 

The first stage, the Palaeolithic, lasted for tens, even hundreds of 
thousands of years. The older ardiaeologists distinguished it as the 
period in which men made their implements of chipped stone. But 
as we know it now, we see that it is the stage w^en man is only 
slowly diffarenrUting himself from the rest of the animal world, and 
ia still, bke it, depending on the food which nature has provided, 
the other animals and the wild vegetables. He is, in fact, a hunter 
and food-gatherer, living, bka an animal, in small family groups. 
But he is uready differentiated from the animals by the feet that he 
has ieamc to make tools which help him to bunt and to gather his 
food, and he does not have to depend only on bodily strength or 
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sharpness of tooth or nail. He <an therefore develop physically in 
a way che animals annot) for his bodily efHdency can be all'tound 
and not concentrated on one thing only. His mental powers develop 
ac the same rime^ for inventiveness in cools^ clothes and so on reap 
thdr own reward^ and give their owners the best chance of survival. 

During this stage in the evolution of mart, Europe and Asia, the 
homes of early man,,were in che grip of che Ice Age. The ice cap of 
the Arctic extended very much further south than it does today, 
covering very nearly the whole of Britain and central Europe, with 
other ice-caps extending out from the Alps and other high moun¬ 
tains. Over periods of rens of thousands of years, the ice«caps 
advanced and retreated in periods of maximum cold and mtl^r 
intervening periods. With advances and retreats, men and ani¬ 
mals changed their habitats as the climate and vegetation altered. 
Much of the hrsc stages of the evolution of man is still uncertain. 
There seem, however, to liave been seveni spedea of man, discio> 
guished by diderences in their skeletal formations and by thdr 
techniques in makiM their stone tools and weapons. Some species 
ieem to have been better adapted to cold condicions than others. 
But by the last stage tlie real ancestor of modem man, ^amo uep/ev, 
dominates the held and the other spedes die out. 

As might be expected In su^ climatic conditions, men lived in 
the most sheltered poiiKons they could find, and most of the best 
remains we hnd are in caves. It is, in fact, with few exceptions only 
in caves chat we can hope to find the remains of Palaeolithic man 
in ^ifu. Over the very long period of time represented hy the 
*^aUeoUihic Age, great changes in the surface of the earth took place. 
'Hie relative levels of land and sea changed several times, river beds 
cut down through pre-existing deposits, or deposited fresh soil on 
older surhices, gladers planed off the sur&ce of the land in one area^ 
and formed great moraines in others, so that the whole face of the 
land was changed out of recognidon. These changes swept away 
most of the traces of man*s occupation. But, however drastic the 
movements, it was almost impossible to destroy the products of 
man’s labour, the stone implements after which the period has been 
named. Therefore, in the glacial moraines and the gravels of ancient 
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river lerraces we find diesc impiements, sometimes tc^ether with 
coniemporary human or animal bones. Such deposits, with caves, 
are our prindpaJ source of the remains of this period. Obviously, 
however, we cannot in these drcumstances expect to discover much 
about how the men of the period lived. 

At last, some fifty thousand years ago or less, the ice-cap finally 
receded to something kike its present position. change did not, 
as might be expected, Immediately benefit tite human race. Great 
foreers started to cover tlie now temperate zone, and the animals 
which Palaeolithic men had hunted followed the edges of the 
retreating Ice cap, for titey could nor, as man could, adapt thenvsclves 
CO tite new temperate forest li(c. The Mestrlithic Age, which followed 
the end of che glacial periods, is in some ways rather u poor, strug¬ 
gling stage in man’s development, in which Im is adapting himself to 
a new environment. He is irill a Jiunier and food gatliercr, but has a 
lets well-stocked preserve in which to hunt. Some grc)ups seem to 
have lived msinly on fish, some on shell-fish, and others on the 
birds and small animals found in foreais. 

But about ten thousand years ago man began to make the first 
great discoveries from which modern dvilisarion has developed. This 
stage la called the Neolithic,, because when the stagei of man's 
development were firac being worked out in Europe, the fact which 
suggested the start of a new epoch to archaeologists was the ap¬ 
pearance ofa.new way of making stone implements, by grinding and 
polishing them, instead of just dipping them. But though in some 
areas this new technique does appear ar this period, it is not nearly 
as important as a great many other new developments. 

It is at this stage that the Near East assumes the importanr position 
in human progress which it occupies for the next eight thousand 
years, for it t$ fairly certain that these new developments took place 
aomewhere in this area. The basic change was the transformation of 
man from a food gatherer to a food producer, for this had conse¬ 
quences of the most far-reaching kind. As cBmatic conditions in 
Europe improved, che rain belts which had covered North Africa 
and south^ Asia moved northwards, and presenc-day dry and 
desert conditions began ro be esublisl:^ in chose areas. This led 
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to a contraaion of the area in which man couM Iive» and forced the 
wandering huniers and food-gatherwa to draw closer together, 
particularly in the river valleys and oases. Such a concentration of 
population naturally limited the food available to the hunters. But 
at the same rime, animals tended to concentrate in the same areas, 
and be brought into closer proximity to man, and thus the idea of 
domesticating them must have arisen. 

In the same way, since groups were now more sedentary, the 
idea must have arisen of increasing the vegetable foods by planting 
and cultivating them near the settlement of ^ group, and thus 
agriculture arose. That thU was somewhere in the Near Bast is 
shown bv the fact that it is here that the types of grain lirst cultivated 
grow wild, and it is in the same area that are found the ancestors of 
domesiicared cattle and sheep. 

The change wai no doubt a very gradual one. Groups would 
continue to hunt as well as to farm and raise cattle. We do not know 
where the new dbcoveriei were made, whether they were made in 
several places independently, nor whether agriculture and stock 
breeding were developed spproximately contemponneoutiy. For 
long, no doubt, groups living in the old and the new ways existed 
side by side. 

Bur gradually the new developments spread and asserted them¬ 
selves, until we find a network of Neolithic villages spread over a 
large area of the Near East. The contrast between such groups and 
those of the earlier stage is chat they could live a settled life and 
produce their own food. The contrast between them and those of 
the subsequent stages is that they were comparatively self-sufficient. 
Their ne^s were simple and they could be satisfied within the 
resources of the group. Gradually s number of inventions were 
made, such as the manufacture of pottery and spinning and weaving, 
and all these industries could be carried out vrithin %e coniines of 
the village. 

As we have seen, these new developments took place in the Near 
East. But from there they spread gradually in all directions, in due 
course reaching places as &r afield as Britain. Some of this spread 
may have been due to ideas passing from group to group, as good 
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id«a$ da Some ^'as ceriuinly due to rhe migration of groups. 
Primitive agriculcuK U destrucdvo of the fertility of the »oil, and 
after a peh^ a village would have to move to fresh ground. Also, 
only a limited population could, in primitive conditions, be sup¬ 
port on the land round any one village, and as the population 
increased) groups would have to hive olT and form fresh communi¬ 
ties, and tijus the new ideas were gradually brought to fresh areas. 
As rhis new sedentary and agricultural way of life reached temperate 
Europe, forests would gradually be clear^ to make fields, and the 
country slowly be opened up. 

While the Vleolithic phase was spreading across Europe, new 
developments were raking place in the Near Ea^i. There were ewn 
(actors In these new developments, the growth of towns and rhe 
discovery of the use of meul. As with the develupmenu which 
brought about the Neolithic revolution, physical and gvt^raphical 
^tors were of great imponance in the growth of towns. Tliis took 
place in the hrsc instance in the gieat river valleys of the Near East, 
especially that of the Nile in and those of the Tigris and 
Euphrates in Mesopotamia. The same is probably true of tlie Indus 
valley further east, but less is known of the beginnings of the process 
there. In these valleys, the riven gave fertility to the soil. Thuefore, 
far bigger communities could be supported than elsewhere, and thus 
towns were made possible. But at same time the behaviour of 
the rivers, especially their liability to Eoodi made it desirable to have 
some communal organisation to control them, to dig canals and 
flood-banks and to prevent tildng. Organisation of irrigation, again, 
Increased the fertile areas. Such organisation required leaders, and 
thus In these embryo towns elected or herediury rulers began ro 
appear. Since primitive man had early ascribed the acts of nature to 
some form of divine power, these early rulers were usually associ¬ 
ated with religious functions, as interceding with the divinities so that 
the course of nature should be favourable; and thus priest-kings arose. 

An imporant result of this development of towns was the creation 
of surplus supplies of food through increased efficiency in the oil ti vs- 
tion of the land. The importance of this is connected with the ocher 
great development, the discovery of the use of copper, and of the 
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improved quality of meiaJ rook and ‘weapons as compared with 
those of Stone, particularly when the copper is mixed with tin to 
form bronze. Now stone is available almost everywhere, whereas 
coppr and tin only occur in limited areas. Ther^ore copper and 
an had to be obtained by trade. Also the smelting and casting of 
the mewl were skilled jobs, not to be carried out by most members 
of the population for themselves, and so profmonal traders and 
specialist smiths were needed, These specialisu were only the fiist 
of many: potters, wheelwrights, artists and a large number of others. 
Such craftsmen as these h^ not time to grow their own food, so 
the remainder of the population needed surpluses of food to exchange 
with the specialists for tltdr products. Surpluses were most readi^ 
available In the growing towns of the great river valleys, where at 
the same time mineral wealth was not at a rule locally obtainable 
and thus tlte development of the commercial and agricultural re* 
sources of rliese towns and, inddentally, of their prestige became a 
condition of dieir existence. 

In this way the comparatively static self-tufhcieftcy of the 
Neolithic villages began to break down. Tlu change was a very 
gradual one, with many degrees of transition, but once started, the 
process was steady. As with the Neolithic revolution, the new 
developments spre^ outwards from their centre in the Near East, 
and followed the same general routes across Europe. 

The development of towns in the river valleys was fi^lowed by 
the gradual establishment of dty states and then empires, as the 
growing towns competed vtdth each other and conquered ea^ other, 
until by about 3000 s.c., -we find the first great empires of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia being formed. While Europe was still gradually 
receiving the Neolithic and Bronae Age stages of culture, in the 
Near East great civilisations arose. TJte priests and rulers, in whose 
hands most of the surpluses accumulsted, had to invent systems of 
recording the wealth of tite temple or state, and writing and 
arithmedc were developed. Laws for the management of the state 
hid to be made, and important events recorded, and thus legal 
systems and lustorical records arose. Records needed a chiono- 
logical frarrework. The seasona in particular had to be calculated in 
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advance^ »d in Egypt annual rise of the river, so calendars were 
established, of which more will be said shortly. 

Round about raoo B.C., the incroduction of iron in place of 
bronze made tools and weapons much cheaper, for iron is more 
pleoriftd than copper. The signifionce of the be^nmng ofthe In5n 
Age is not, however, as great as that of the Bronae Age, for it did 
not imply a social revolution. The difference was m degree rather 
than kind. As with the earlier discoveries, it Spread outwards from 

the east over Europe. , , „ 

The interplay between the great civilisations of the nver valleys 
of the Near East is the background of the liistory of the arcu for 
some three thousand years. In due coui«, other rivals arose, hut it 
was not until the Greek and then the Roman civilisation* developed, 
each of them owing much to their great predecessors, that the 
balance of power and leadership in the progress ofcivihiation began 
to move west. And it was not until the Romans conquered most of 
notih-weaiern Europe that all the developments of Eastern and 
Mediterranean civilisation reached thit area, which had gradually 
absorbed in turn the new inventions and discoveries of the Neolithic, 
Bronte and Iron Ages. Archaeology does not, of course, stop at 
this point, but succeeding developments are Mmparotively famiha’* 
from the history book, and need not be outlined here- 
TTiis description of the development of the different phases in 
human progress is necessarily summary in the extreme, but the aim 
has been to give some idea of the framework into which the archaeo¬ 
logy and prehlscory of each country fits, and of the broad characieris- 
tia of the principal phases, There is one other part nf the framework 
which requires consideration, and that is tiaiing. Nowadays, we can 
say with some confidence that the beginning of ilic First Dynasty 
of Egypt can be dated round about 3000 a.c. (actually experts differ 
between 3ioo and 1900 i.c.), or that ihc Early Bronze Age in 
Britain begins about 1800 D-C. What Is the basis for these statements? 

Basically, all such datings go back to the dating systems estab¬ 
lished by the great empires of the Near East. As the city states ^d 
then kingdoms inaeased in complexity of organisation tlic ne^ for 
some chronological basis for records became apparent, and also 
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some method for calcukrit^ rhe seasons. TTils vas pardcuUrly 
necessary in Egypt, where the whole agncultural routine was baaed 
on the annual risings of the Nile, and the ruJeia and thdr subjects 
had to know when this was to be expected. Therefore a system 
based on observation of the stars was worked out, and on this 
system was based the records of the reigns of the kings. Modem 
scholars have been able to correiate these records with our present 
calendar within a small margin of error. As king-lists and other 
historical documents are from time to time discovered, the greater 
part of the countries of the Near East have on this basis been pro> 
vided widi a chronological framework which is reasonably accunte 
from about ^ooo b.c. 

Bur these methods can obviously not be applied to those count! res 
for which there ere no written records, that is to say, to meet of 
Europe for rhe subsequent three thousand years. Britain, for 
instance, does not come within the orbic of hiacorical records with 
a fixed ^ronology until the Roman ecncuest in a.o. 4^, apart from 
a brief reference in connection with the daesarian raids of 1 5*54 b.c, 
Therefore, absolute dates for stages of development in Europe in 
this period can only be fixed by contacts wldi rhe civilisations of 
the Near East or Mediterranean for which a chronological frame¬ 
work has been established. One method by which this can be done 
is by actual references in historical records. An example of this is 
the evidence in Caesar’s account of his invasion of Britain that the 
Belgic tribes had only established themselves In rhe south-eastern 
part of the countiy within living memory, and we can thus fix 
their occupadon or this area to about 75 b.c. Another example is 
the historical evidence for the foundation of Greek colonies in 
Southern Italy in the eighth century s.c. This gives key points for 
the dating of the Italian Iron Age, which greatly influenced the first 
stage of the Iron Age north of the Alps, and the whole of the 
chronology of the European Iron Age is largely dependent on this 
dating. 

Such historical evidence is, however, rare, increasingly so for the 
earlier periods. Other evidence of contacts fortunately comes from 
trade, for even in quite remote periods, Greets wluch can be dared 
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to a definite period in u NieOiterranean or eastern country found their 
way north and west» where they have been discovered in association 
with the objects of the nah\*e civilisation. These can therefore be 
shown to be either contemporary with the period of use of those 
objects in their liome country» or, more probably, slightly later, 
unce there may have been a certain amount of time lag In the arrival 
of the imports in the place where they are found. Somenmes, even, 
exports from die northern and western countries are also found in 
die countries with historical records, and dius a cross check is prO' 
vidud, and the dating can become more accurate. An e.umple of the 
appeai'ince of Mediterranean objects in nortlicrn surroundings is the 
iiiiding ufa typi^ of segmented faience licud, known in tlic periled of 
the Ki^itcvncli Dynasty in Ltgypc, in hurbUin Hriiain<ift)ic Middle 
Bronze Age. which on these and similar grounds un', dated u> about 
t400 me. Other deductions too can be made from the evidence 
for I lie migration of groups which can be connected with similar 
groups ill the Near Ssst. in these u'uys, hy o cureful correlation of 
inoiiy iterns of evidence, a chrontilrtgicol framework ftir a la^c part 
of the Inter European pruhistoric period has been built up, not of 
coutoe so detailed or accurate as tliat of the Near Enst, but neverthe¬ 
less reaKcmably fixe<l. 

For the earlier periods, including the whole of the Palaeolithic 
and Mesolithic periods, such mutlinds clearly cannot be employed, 
since at this time there wus no contemputary liistorical record with 
whicli stages of development could hv curnrlaied. For these periods, 
largely geological evidence has to bv employed. Geologists and 
ffeochrunolpgisti have been able to provide a bn)ad chronological 
framework for the advance and retreat of the ice-cap during the 
glacial period. The deposits in which human remains liave been 
found can usually be related to one or other of these glacial phases, 
and the type of implement, or of human skeleton, can tlius be shown 
to belong to that phase. Evidence is also ^ven by die kind of 
animals with which the human material was associated, shotting 
whether it belongs to a warm or cold phase. The fiuctuadons in 
climate which followed tlie end of the glacial age are refiecred by 
the type of vegetation, trees and plants which like cold, damp or 
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warm climates, and the pollen shed by them can be found in soils 
which accumulated during that climadc phase. The usodation of 
objects of human origin with evidence of particular kinds ofvegeta- 
tion thus dares that human material to a particular climadc phase, 
which can be roughly dated by geochronologisis. In this way, 
evidence is provided for the dating of Mesolithic and early Neolithic 
man, down to the rime when contacts begin to be established wich 
the datable civilisations of the Near East. ' 

The most recent addition to methods of establishing the date of ' 
remora periods 1$ the use of measurements of CvW 14 (radio- 
active orbon) in objects con^ned in deposits belonging to the 
period in question. All living orgaiuams contain Car!^ t^, and 
the rate at which thdr radioacdviiy is lost has been established. 
The surviving activity of indent organic matter can be measured, 
and thus iu age calculated. At present there is an appreciable margin 
of error, so chat in most European and Asiatic cultures for any 
objects later than about 3000 s.c., the archaeologist can usually give 
a more exact date than the scientist. For objects from earlier periods, 
into the dating of which a good deal of guess-work has hltheno 
neeeiiarily entered, a date with a margin of error of 100 years or so 
either way can be obtained, and Is very useful. Owing to teehnica 
limitadons only certain materials can be used, the best being 
carbonised wood or other burnt organic matter. 
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Fields of Archaeological Work 


Tkb FOBBC02KC chapter) will have suggested somechuig of the 
great diversity of studies In time, place and approach which can 
come within the province of the arcnaeologisi. The subject is today 
so vast chat no one can cover all aspects, even in one country atone 
Therefore a beginner in archaeology must decide in wtiich direction 
hia or her interest lies. Narrow spedalisation without a background 
of more general knowledge is not desirable, but at the same time 
anyone who wants to do useful work must confine his or her 
ctivides within a reasonable compass. 

It is perhaps easiest to discuss geographical divisions first, with 
the proviso mat the earlier the period under consideration the less 
important and limiting do these become, until for the Palaeolithic 

E tried the student may be expected to cover whole continents in 
is researches. 

The broad geographical divisions within which archaeologists in 
this county mainly work are European, Mediterranean, Near East- 
em. Middle and Far Eastern. Work of of course also carried out on 
the arehaeology of Afnca, Australasia and America, but compara* 
tively few people in this country concentrate on these subjects, and 
they can therefore be dismissed more briefiy. 

These geographical divisions are however too broad to form 
workable units. An archaeologist ought to have a general know¬ 
ledge of and interest in at least one of these areas, though he 
may and probably can only have a detailed knowledge about a 
particular country within chat area and of a pardculai period of the 
history of that country. Moreover, the divisions are not hard and 
fast; political or economic factors affected th^ boundaries; so that 
a sru^t of Reman archaeology may be concerned with places as 
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far Span a$ Britain and Syria, of Hdlenisric arcliMoIogy with places 
from southern France to India, and for Pakeoliihic archaeology be 
may travel to China or South Africa, ^ 

Therefore, as workable units we may rake European PalaeoIiihU 
and Mesolithic archaeology, with 'the Palaeolithic of Asia and Africa 
pretty closely attached; the subsequent Eu ropean Prehistoric period; 
Europe in the period of the Roman Empire, with of course a back¬ 
ground knowledge ofluly itself and the rest of the Roman Empire; 
Europe in the Dark Agee (or Migration period); Europe in the 
Mediaeval period; pre-clas&ieal Mediterranean archaeology; classical 
archaeology; Near^tem prehbtoric archaeology; the ardiaeolo^ 
of the Near East in the historic era down to the Hellenistic period; 
Indian archaeology; Chinese archaeology. In the subsequent para¬ 
graphs these subdivisioiu are individually describ^ and the kind 
of archaeology which is involved is indicated, 

European Paioeotitkk andMieolitkie Arehaedogy. The meaning of 
the term Palaeolithic period is described in Chapter 11 . From this 
descrlpnon it wiU be clear char the arehaeolo^ of the period is 
closely connected with geology, both from die Set that die chrono¬ 
logy of the period Is based on geological evidence, and from the 
fact that many of the remains are found in geological deposits. Much 
of the field-work of palaeolithic archaeologisti is devoted to the 
collection of stone implements from gravel beds or other deposits 
laid down in the Pleistocene period by the various changes brought 
about by the different glaciations, and to the identification of the 
geological si^ficanee of these deposits. Sometimes animal bones 
are associated with the implements, and their identificarion helps to 
establish the type of climate (glacial or interglacial) of the period in 
question. Ar^eologists concerned with this peri^ must therefore 
have training in the identiiication of such bones. 

Excavation does not play such a large pare in the field-work of 
the Palaeolithic period as in that of later periods. The geolo^cal 
deposits in which Palaeolithic implements axe found are usually coo 
chick and deep to be excavated by archaeologists. Normally, the 
finds are disclosed in the course of corumerdal gravel working, and 
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it U Only rafoly ihac the archaeologist has the good fortune of being 
able to extricate objects from their originaJ poslnon. More often 
they have to be salvaged as deposits are being removed wholesale. 
As has already been said) the only kind of place where Palaeolithic 
remains are likely to be found in juu is in caves, and these of course 
can be excavated, though often under rather uncomfortable condi* 
dons and in almost inaccessible positions. 

. The principal study of the Palaeolithic archaeologist must be tite 
/ typology of me stone implements. He is deprived of much of the 
I inibnnation about die men of the period such as is available to those 
working on later stages by the fact that most of his imcis have been 
removed from their original position by geological action, and are 
rarely found associated with others in u group. Thus, most of die 
information about the cultural groups of the periods must be based 
on similarities or divergencies in the manuOicture of their stone 
implements) the only surviving artifacts. The student of the period 
must therefore be thoroughly conversant witk dilTerent techniques 
of stone-working, and be able to assign his linds to the various 
cultures from the evidence of their shape and the technique of their 
menuiacture. 

The Mesolithic period is usually grouped with the Palaeolithic as 
a subject of srudy. But though a knowings of the typology of the 
stone implements is still an important part of the student’s equip¬ 
ment, there are many differences in the study of the two periods. 
These prindpslly arise from the ^ that the Mesolithic stage comes 
after end oi the Ice Age, and thus after the great geol^cal 
changes of the Pleistocene period. Therefore the remains left by 
Mesolithic man can often be found in tiiu in the place in which he 
lived. For this reason, excavation plays a greater part in the archaeo¬ 
logy of (his than of the preceding period. Mesolithic habitation sites 
can be excavated, and the finds studied as an associated group. 

One of the most intereeting aspects of the archaeology of the 
Mesolithic period is man’s adaptation of himself to the changing 
climatic conditions of the immediate post-glacial period. The study 
of his natural environment is therefore of impomnee for this, and 
also for establishing the chronology of a group, for the various 
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climatic phases of rhe posi-gbdal period can be broadly fixed. Some 
deduciions as to the environment can be made from the associated 
animal remains, or the remains of fish and shelUfish. But srill more 
can be done from the identification of the contemporary vegetation. 
Mesolithic sites are often in low-lying positions and may be asso¬ 
ciated with deposits of peat In the peat can be preserved the pollen 
of the contemporary vegeration. A study of proportions of the 
pollen from diflerent types of trees will show the kind of forest in 
I existence and thus the climate- For example a preponderance of 
I pollen grains of oak and elm is evidence of a warm, moist climate, 
and one of pine and bitch ii evidence of a dty,. cold climate, at 
I least in winter. 

An archaeologist working on the Mesolithic period must there¬ 
fore have a knowledge of the natural sciences, such as botany. He 
need not himself be able to idenrify the pollen grains, but he must 
undetst&nd the methods aulEdently to be able to take the re^isite 
samples, and to use the reports of the spedalista to elucidate er&eo- 
logjcal problems. Apin, though he may apply to an expert for the 
derailed examination of the bones found, he should be able to 
reoognise the more common specimens, and to underetand the 
implications of the presence of the difierent animals. 

Europtan Prthistory. There is nitu rally no rigid division berween 
the archaeology of the Mesolithic and the succeeding K^ithic 
period, for the men of the earlier stage were not blotted out, to be 
succeeded by completely new races. But the beginning of the 
Neolithic stege marks a very important step forward in the road 
towards civilisation, and the material remains of the period are 
correspondingly more complicated. To the archaeologist perhaps 
the most saltern fiict is that the use of domesdc pottery becomes 
common (occurrences in a few Mesolithic sites are claimed but not 
universally accepted; even if they may be, such sica are rare). To a 
study of the typology of the stone implements the archaeologist 
must thus add a study of the typology of the pot forms, which 
becomes increasin^y important in later periods as the range of 
forms becomes greater and more complex. 
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As is descnbH in Chapter II, the KeoUthic is mstked by 
the introduedoQ of agriculture and stockbreeding. Men are no 
longer wandering hunters, but tend to serile down to comparatively 
sedenaiy life in larger communities than was possible in the food 
gathering stage. Therefore, the remains left beMnd are much more 
substant^ chan those left by tbe buts occupied for a season by a 
group of Mesolithic huncers. It follows chat the opportunities of 
identifying and excavating a settlement of the period are much 
increaMd, and from this stage on excavation plays an ever greater 
part in tlw archaeology of the difTerenc periods. 

Nevertheless, rhe Neolithic inhabiunts of Europe were simple 
folk, though ^ose classed as Neolithic in the Near East were starting 
to develop into comparatively highly omnised communities. 
Excavation oft Neolitl^ site in Europe involW the tracing of huts 
made mostly of wood, turf and earth, forming perishable structures 
whii re9Jire (as will be seen in Chapter V) skilled and patient 
excavating. In Britain the more easily identifable sices are rhose 
assodaced with characteristic camps, in which the enclosing ditch 
consists of a series of imcoonecred quarry-pin, from which material 
was derived for a condnuoui rampart. 

But sdll more easily identified than anv of the occupation sites 
are the burial mounds. The European Neolithic peoples buried their 
dead in great communal comb-cambers beneath mounds of earth 
or atone, usually a long oval in shape. Very few of these have 
survived intaict, bur a detaUed examination of the structure will often 
reveal something of the ceremonial attached to rhe burial rites, and 
also affinities wi% makers of similar mounds elsewhere. Thus ro the 
study of the typology of implements and pottery, a study of 
structural typology it now added. 

In Chapter II, reference U made to the spread from the Near 
East to Europe of the ideas and discoveries which brought about 
the Neolithic revolution. That we now know that this is so is 
because it has been possible to connect up link by link peoples in 
the two areas, by similarities in their pottery, implements and 
buildings. Thus the NeoUtbic peoples of Britain can be shown ro 
have arrived by different routes, of which ibe most important are 
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up the Atlwoc coast of Europe and across France, by eomparine 
^atns m thw counoy with remains on the conrinent The ardwcK 
logist d^ing with this period has therefore to pay great aneotion 
to Che distnbuoonal aspect of his fbds and their rypolocical 
connections. 

In dealing with the Nec^thlc period, the arcbaeologiat is some¬ 
what less dependent on help from the naniral seienres than in dealinst 
with Che earjier peri^^s. Nevertheless, he cannot present a true 
picture if he ignores the namraj environment, and this is true of all 
the subsequent periods. Animal bones, turf layets and sc on must 
be observed and recorded, and he must know when to call in an 
eroert to report on the animal remains or on bow a particular laver 
of sou was formed. ’ 

^y* problems of the archaeologist in studying the 



w Wecis on whidi the archaeologist may hope to find evidence, 
while the trtdng of cultural connecriom is again important for 
showing the movements of populations. 

In Britain the period is diflerenriated from the earlier by the fact 
that very few occupation sites are known. This is because the 
inhabitants of at any rate the earlier part of this period were mainly, 
owing to a change of climate to drier conditions since the Neolithic 
period, comparatively nomadic pastoraliso. They therefore did not 
occupy any one place for any length of rime and thus left few traces 
of occupation behind. By far the greater part of the finds of the 
penod come from burials, which at the beginning of the period arc 
mostly under dicular mounds (as contrasted with the long barrows 
which are lypially Neolithic) and in the Late Bronze are in 
umfields, that is to say, cremation burials enclosed in burial urns 
and set, usually in groups, in the ground. Most of the exavadon 
of Bronze Age remains therefore conrists of investigating the burial 
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mounds. The most interesting part of this work is the deducnons 
which can be made about the ceremonial associated with their 
coostnicrion, deductions whi<di can be made if the excavation is 
skilful enough to reveal all traces of wood and mrf structures or of 

trodden surfaces. ... 3 

In the Late Bronze Age the use of metal tools and weapons 
increased very greatly. A study of the typology of die products of 
the bronze industry therefore becomes Increasingly important. Finds 
sometimes include hoards of implements, die stock of a travelling 
bronzesmiili, which were eitlier accidentally lost or were buried m 
times of peril. In Briiain we begin to find farmstead sites belonging 
to some of the new groups arriving from ihc continent, who, as 
ilie climate gradually changed again and became more moist, were 
able to settle down aa farming communities. 

The Iron Age in Europe is marked by great populaiton move¬ 
ments in central Europe, as powerful groups acquired new and 
improved weapons in ihe new metal- These weapons helped them 
to attack their neighbours, while the rich culiures thev deve oped 
were copied by their less sdvanced coniemporariei. To these cultures 
increaungly important contributions were made fay the civilisations 
of the bwditerranean area. These movemenis, both warlike and 
cultural, in central Europe, set up a chain of reactions In the outer 
fringes, including Britain, and movements of jfepulations or spreads 
of culture introduced new elements all over Europe. 

The tracing of these movements therefore forms a large part of 
the study of Sc European Iron Age. The material remains available 
to archaeologists become increasln^y numerous. Many more seide- 
ment sites appear, while population movements and pressure on 
land made it necessary in many areas to have fortified sites as a 
refuge in time of trouble, or even occupied permanently. 

A study of this period therefore offers the archaeologist conrider- 
daly more scope for excavation than does that of earlier periods. 
From the excavation of the hill forts and setilerocnts he can obtain 
information as to how the inhabitants lived, thdr metlxods of 
fortification and how these were modified by the introduction of 
new weapons, thdr agricultural economy, thdr trade and their 
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cultural connections. The evidence produced by excavations forms 
material for study of many diiTereni sorts. Fortiiicadon methods, 
loola and weapons, pottery, brooches and other ornaments; evidence 
of agriculnire from traces of fields, from methods of storing 
com and from farm Implements; of atock breeding from animal 
bones; and, towards the end of the period, coins, aUfemi subjects 
which muse be studied by the excavator or by experts whom he 
consults. 

The arristic achievements of Iron Age man in Europe are hr more 
important rh^n those of his predecessors, excepting perhaps those 
of Upper Palaeolithic man. \n the second pitase of the Iron Age, 
the La T^ne period, there is a rich development of an art which 
combines inborn Celtic inspiration with motives and a stimulus 
acquired from the Mediterranean and even Eastern civilisations. 
This creative abilitv produced remarkable works of art in many 
parts of Europe, including Britain, and thus art history and apprecia¬ 
tion may become part of the work of the archaeologist or his 
associates. 

The foregoing par^raphs will have shown that, though we have 
taken European prehistory from the Neolithic to the Iron Age as 
one of the main workable units for the study of archaeology, there 
are difierent characteristics in the difierent phases. The student 
would In due course probably concentrate on one of these phases, 
and even on one country within that phase, according to his interest 
in subject or method. Ae should however have a broad knowledge 
of aJl me phasa in order to be able to appreciate truly the significance 
of the subject on which he is concentrating. 

Europs in thi ptfi^ of the Romcn Empirt. The Study of Roman 
antiquities is one of the subjects which earliest attracted the interest 
of antiquaries, and classical archaeology was the first branch of 
archaeological work in which university reaching was provided. 
It developed, in part, directly out of the study of ^sical literature 
and history. The archaeology of the whole Roman Empire is of 
course closely interconnected, but since the remoter provinces con¬ 
tributed less to jiterature and an chan the Mediterranean and thus 
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formed a minor pan of the old-esobliehed studies, and since in each 
of the provinces die underlying native culture plays an important 
part side by side with the Romanising influences, the approach to 
the archaeology of Britain and the other provinces has b«n rather 
diflerenc £iom that to the older subjeas of t^aasical archaeology. 
The archaeology of Roman Europe thus falls into place in a descrip¬ 
tion of the archaeology of Europe in other periods, while classical 
archaeology will be discussed later. 

As has just been said, the pre-easting native cultures made con- 
sideiible contributions to the life of the various European countries 
during the Roman period. Nevertheless, the archaeologist is con¬ 
fronted wfth a new situation when he cornea to the Roman period. 
Britain and the rest of north-western Europe (enciudlng its more 
outlying pa^) come for the flrst time within rlie scope of written 
records, which began some three thousand years earlier in tlic Near 
East. For the preceding periods in these areas, archaeology alone is 
available to build up tlU story of events, with the exception of a 
few slight references in classical sources. In the period of the Roman 
Empire, the atory is told by a combination of written sources and 
archaeology. Nevertheless, the contribudon of archaeology is still 
very important. Roman historians were naturally more Interested 
in events In Rome thsn in outlying provinces. We lesm something 
about die provinces when a historian is describing the course of a 
w«, particularly when he is interested in the achievements of an 
in^vidual general, as Tacifus was interested In those of his father- 
in-law Agricola. But even when such accounts exist, they are often 
scanty and inaccurate, and for rimes of peace or for areas noi 
concerned with wan we have little written information, and we 
must then rely on archaeology. A comparison of a history of Roman 
Mtain written in the nineteenth century with one written today will 
show how much scientific archaeology can add to history. 

An archaeologist dealing with Roman Britain or the other Roman 

S rovincea will obviously have to acqruie a basic knowledge of 
Oman history, organisation and culture. Features such as military 
orgamsaiion and structures, roads, town planning, public buildings, 
coin^ and the like are much same over nhde areas of the 
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Empire, if not the whole. The srudeot must therefore know some¬ 
thing of these subjects in their wider setting, end be able to interpret 
what he finds in their light He must also know the history of, and 
literary references ro, his area. At this period arcbicecrure first 
becomes important in north-west Europe. It is true that most of 
what is found in provinces such as Britain is of modest architectura] 
pretensions. But nevertheless remains are occasionally found of 
buildings which are related to more grandiose buildings elsewhere 
in the Empire, and the student must know how to Interprer them. 
A knowledge of general structural problems is also desirable. 

Roman Europe oilers great opportunities for excavation, and 
mote of this lias perhaps b«n done in Britain than any other part 
of the Roman Empire. Excavating on a Romano-Bricish site is 
possibly the best mining a beginner can get. The structural remains 
are usually substantial and the levels well-defined, while the prob« 
lems involved require careful working out. A student well-grounded 
in such work can easily adapt himsel? to the more elusive strucrures 
of other periods, or the more complex problems of eastern 
archaeology. 

There are many diflerenr types of sices of the Roman period to 
be cackled by excavation. In the tirtt place there are the military 
^tes. These range from great legionary foitresses such is Uncoln 
and Chester, through smaller fbru such as Segunnum above 
Caernarvon and Margidunum in Noctinshamshire and the late Saxon 
shore forts such as Burgh Castle in Norfolk and Pevensey In Sussex, 
ro small signal aratlons on the Yorkshire coast. The fortresses and 
earlier forts conform to general rules of miliia^ planning, and fhom 
comparatively scanty remains the exact use of structures can of^n 
be d!«ertxiin^. The history of these military sites as revealed by 
excavation is of greac importance as evidence for the Roman frontier 
policy and concerning times of war and danger. A special branch 
of rhe subject 1 $ the study of the defences of northern Britain. The 
Hadrianic Wall from the Tyne to the Solway has been the subject 
of meticulous examination, and year by year new information is 
produced about its component parrs. The Antonine Wall fmm the 
Qyde to the Firth of Fo^ has also been closely examined. Recently, 
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however, air photography has reveaJed many new military sites in 
this fionder area, and there is plenty of work to be done to learn 
its iuU history. 

Most of ^gUnd, however, formed part of the civil zone of 
Roman Brinitt, and work on the dvll sites therefore bulks larger 
than that on the military sites. The Romans greatly encouraged 
town life, and many of our towns owe their origin to Roman rule. 
They of course vary greatly in size, from Roman London of 330 
acres and Verulamium of aoo acres, down to Alchester of 26 ucres 
and they varied also in status and character. London always hud a 
special status, given by its position at the lowest place wlwre it was 
possible to bridge the Thames, and for most of tlic Roman period 
it was probably the administrative centre. To it were thus brought 
officials from other parts of the Empire and forvlgn traders. 
Verulamium alto had « tpedal status as a munieipium. Four cities, 
Colchester, Gloucester, Lincoln and York, were cciofiw, wliere 
time-expired army veterans were settled, and of which the popula¬ 
tion would therefore include foreigners from other puns of the 
Empire who had served In Britain. The rest of the towns were, 
however, country towns of various degrees of size and importance, 
inhabited for the most part by Romanised Britons. 

The excavation of such towns has thus much to tell us about 
the dvilisttion and organisation of Roman Britain. We con trace the 

S es by which the inhabitants became Romanised, the rise and 
ine of their prosperity, we can find the evidence of trade and 
industry, and such information is very important for building up 
the general history of the province. Conditions of excavation vary 
greatly. A few Roman towns lie beneath fields, for instance 
Verulamium and Viroconium (Wroxeter). The greater number have 
modem towns on top of them, and Londinium and Camulodunum 
can only be recover^ In fragments beneath modem London and 
Colchester. The archaeologisi thus may be working in pleasant 
fields or within the confines of a modem cellar on a site which 1$ 
about to be rebuilt. 

The other principal type of civil site b the villa, a country house 
which may be a »mple farmhouse or an elaborate mansion with 
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fine mosaic floors. Tliasa are the centres from -which the greater 
part of the country was farmed, and associated with the villa (which 
often has a sub»djary bath block) there may be farm buildings of 
various sorts: bams, granaries, threshing floors, corn^rying ovens, 
labourers’ quarters. The examination and dadng of the complete 
layout of these complexes gives us important information as to the 
economy of the countryside. Great numbers of villas have been 
investigated from time to dme, but iinfortunarely very few fully or 
scientincally, and much remains to be done before we have a clear 
picture. 

The inhabiianrs of the villus, even of the smaller ones, were 
Britons who had acquired a substantial degree of Romanlsation and 
who farmed rheir lands in an up>to-date manner. Side by side with 
them, though mostly in different areas, we And peasants living in 
isolated homesteads or groups of huts, whose way of life, even 
towards the end of the Roman period, differed little from their 
Iron Ag;e ancestors. They ftrmecl in the same primitive way and 
lived in very aimibr huts, but bought objects which they did not 
make themselves, like pottery, In the local Romanised market-town, 
and for these transactions usad Roman coins. The excavation of such 
sites is therefore very similar to that of an Iron A« site, but the 
different structures can be dated by the finds ro the Homan period. 

Various other sides of life in Roman Britain <an be Investigated 
by excavation. Pottery kilns are encountered In many pans of the 
country, and a study of the distribution of the wares from individual 
kilns provides interesting evidence about trade. Tile factories arc also 
found. As well as temples within the towns, a considerable number 
have been found in isolated pans of the country, sometimes with 
elaborate complexes of associated buildings. Iron working in the 
Waald, lead, copper and other minet, provide evidence of industry. 

A study of great interest is that of Roman roads. Many of the 
great main roads, in Britain as in the rest of north-west Europe,^ 
owe cheir ori^os to Roman engineering. Their planning in a series 
of straight stretches is known to everyone, and renders them readily 
idetitiflable on a modem map. Some secdons, however, went out 
of use at an early date, and it needs painstaking research to recover 
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ch^. Such research may include the consideradofl of ropographicaJ 
features which may have determined their line, examination of old 
records in which they may have served as landmarks, spoidng of 
straight lines of hedgerows, and iinaliy probing or excavating on a 
suspected line to confirm a hypothesis.^ 

There are therefore many /ielda open to the excavator of Romm 
Britain. But the finds of the period are 10 numerous and diverse 
that rhete are also many fields of study available for tliose who do 
not themselves want to excavate. Coins, inscriptions, poitery*>~ 
especially the closely datable TemSigillata or Samian ware imporiud 
from Gaul and Germany^ardiiiecture, mosaics, arc all spudalUi 
studies, of which the results contribute to (hose obtained from 
excavation or field survey. 

Europt in the Dark Ages or Migration PeM. With the break up 
of the Roman Empire and the Incutslon of barbarian tribes into its 
area, most of north-west Europe loses for the lime its close contact 
with the dvilised world and mui with written history, 'nierefore 
we are once more largely dependent on archaeology for evidence 
as to the course of events. This is particularly true of Britain, where 
Roman dvilisailon was almost completely submerged in the bar¬ 
barism of the incoming Anglo-Saxon tribes, while in Gaul there 
was more continuity and the newcomers absorbed more Roman 
culture. 

In Britain, Romanised urban life almost entirely disappeared, 
though the process was a gradual one about which archaeology is 
beginning to teach us something. The early Saxons and other tribes 
lived In primitive structures wl^ch are difficult to locate and about 
which we have so far not much evidence Problems of excavating 
them are very similar CO those of excavating Iron Age settlements. 
Most of our information comes from burials. A study of the burial 
urns and the associated objects such as broodies and ocher jewellery 
has been able to assign different types to different groups of invaders. 
A comparison of these objects with similar ones found on , the 
continent has shown the place of origin of the different groups, 

^ See Bibliography. 
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while a $rudy of thdr dbmbudon in chia comtry enables the courae 
of the invasions to be worked out. 

In dealing with the earlier part of this period, therefore^ excavarion 
of occupied dies plays a much ainaller part in archaeological inves- 
ligiaHon than in iw two preceding periods. Cemeteries have to be 
excavated as they are found) wbidi is usually aeddentally for there 
are generally no surface iDdicariona, but that is rather a different 
matter. 

The barbarian invasions only affected R^ai was to become 
England) leaving the rest of the British Isles to the CeltS) and in 
Wales traces of sub-Roman dvilisadon were long preserved. In 
particular, the Christian Church in Wales, Ireland and southern 
Scotland maintained contact with the Church on the continent. A 
certain amount of archaeological work hu been done on sites of 
this Celtic fringe, but as yet e^ence Is scanty. The written records 
of some of these Celtic Christians have survived from the rixrh 
century onwards, and throw a few glimmerings of light on what 
was happening. 

The nrst century after the end of Roman rule in Britain is *dark* 
In a very real sense, from the almost complete absence of written 
records. Gradually, however, as the Anglo-oaxons became organised 
into more settled groups, written records begin to be available again. 
The archaeologist of the period must thus be in close tourii with 
historical and lioguisrie studies and be able to use their evidence to 
interpret his own. The study of place names Is a branch of linguistic 
studies which can be of great help to archaeolo^sts as evidence of 
the spread of the invading groupe. 

Europe M tfu Medtaeral Pav3d> The transirion from the Dark 
Ages to the Mediaeval period is a gradual one, taking place at 
different times in different countries. In Aicc, there is no dark age in 
the Mediterranean area, where Byzantium carried the rradidon of 
Rome straight on into the middle ages, and where the barbarian 
tribes rapidly came under the inhuence of Roman civilisation. In 
more outlying parts of Europe, particularly in Britain, the process 
was much slower. 
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In die Mediaeval period, archaeology plays a subsidiary pare to 
history, for ve now begin to get the national records of the ditTerent 
European countries, as oppos^ co references in Roman records, and 
the national record is naturally a fuller one. Nevertheless, archaeo- 
logy has sHlI a contribution to make in illustrating everyday life as 
opposed to the history of kingdoms. 

For this period too excavation Is perhaps subsidiary to otlier 
aspects. This is partly due to the fact that a number of public 
buildings survive above ground level. Excavation may be necessary 
to recover wooden structures associated with an early N<>rmiin 
motte, or to complete ilie plan of a ruined castle, 'flicre may be 
earlier phases beneath extant churches, or monastic buildings asso^ 
dated with an abbey may have disappeared. Fur such si\idie$» 
excavation is necessary, but may often form part of the study of a 
visible building. 

The archaeologist dealing with the Mediaeval period must thus 
have a knowledge of the arwUecture of the type of building, castle 
or church, with which he is dealing, and a knowledge of architec¬ 
tural history to be able to dare die structures and fragments lie finds. 

Another reason why excavation is subsidiary is that so often 
Mediaeval towns and villages lie beneath mo<lem successors. 
Mediaeval structures, other tlian public buildings, arc usually of 
slight construction, ^nd have often been obliterate by the modern 
buildings. All that remain may be pits and wells, which sometimes 
can be excavated when a modern building has bMn destroyed. 

An exception to this general rule is the case of a Mediaeval village 
which was abandoned completely, usually as the result of the Black 
Death or other catastrophe. A beginning is being made in tl>e 
excavation of such villages, and much interesting information is to 
be expected as to everyday life and country economy. It is however 
a fact that the technique of field archaeology as evolved in other 
branches is only gradually coming to be applied to Mediaeval 
remains, since mu^ could be learnt without it. It is now being 
realised that such techni^ques can greatly Increase the possibilities 
of exact knowledge, and questions of pottery chronology and so on 
are now being cai^ly studied. 
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For the Mediaeval period (here are of course many sui^ects 
cognate to archaeology on which a srudenc who is not primarily 
interested in structures or excavadjig can concentrare. These include 
subjects such as an and sculpture, history of arms and armour, 
numismatics, glass, jewellery, ceramics, and many others. The 
subject therefore provides a variety to suit all tastes. 

Pf 4 -classica/ Medittrrancan Archaeology. Pre*cla$3icaJ Mediter¬ 
ranean orchaeolo^ is concerned particularly with the archaeology 
of Crete, of (he Greek mainland and islands piior to the classical 
Greek period, of Malm, Sicily and Cyprus, and lo some extent of 
the lands fringing the Mediterranean. It thus includes a srudy of 
one of (he great civilisations of the Near East, and it has connections 
both with Near Eastern and with European ardsaeology. 

For the story of the Minoan Empire of Crete we are entirely 
dependent on archieology, since the Minoan sc^t is still unde- 
cipliered and its records therefore unintelligible. The great excava* 
lioni of Sir Arthur Evans have provided material for the working 
out of a detailed chronology ot the Minoan civilisation from the 
third miUenium i.o., contacts with Egypt and other Near Eastern 
countries having provided a framework into which the successive 
Stages revealed by excavation can be Ftted. 

Excavation has therefore pleyed the most important part in Cretan 
arcliaeology. This has been supplemented by a very detailed analysis 
of the Ends. Since work in £rete has always been very dcsely 
allied to that in Greece, the methods of stylistic analysis of pottery 
decoration, wall-paintings and so on have been applied very success¬ 
fully to the Minoan material. A student wishing to take up Cretan 
archaeology must therefore be trained both in excavation and in 
such stylistic methods. 

The relsrions between rhe Minoan and cbe ocher greac Near 
Eastern civil isadons are very important in the history of the ancient 
world. A student must therefore have a broad knowledge of history 
and modem aichaeolo^cal work affecting these areas. 

Though the iroponance of Crete tends to dwarf that of the rest 
of the area with which we are concerned, the whole forms an 
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imponant link in the spread of progress from the Near East to 
Europe which is described in Chapter TI. Particularly for the 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages, a study of these phases, and their links 
on the one hand with Anatolia and the rest of the Near East, and on 
the other with central and wescem Europe, is most important. A 
comparison of finds and structures in Anatolia, Crete, Malta, Italy 
and the Balkans has helped to establish the routes followed by the 
spread of cultures to Europe from the Neolithic period onwards. 
Much new and sdenrific work on this subject remains to be done, 
particularly since much of the material which archaeologists have 
had to use has been unscientifically excavated. 

At the end of the Bronze Age and in the Iron Age the centre of 
interest shifts to mainland Greece. Incursions of ^rbarian tribes 
from the north broke up the Minoan Empire, as also other Near 
EastexT) civilisations, and introduced new elements. This is the stage 
rejected in the Homeric legends, and archaeology is gradually 
showing the setting to whim these legends refer. Our of these 
elements was evolved the classical Greek civilisation, which began 
the shift of the centre of progress from the east to the west. Exava- 
tion and the comparative analysis of finds have still a big part to 
play in the archaeology of this period. 

Much work has been done on the archaeology of Cyprus. From 
its position, the island Inevitably has close links both with the main¬ 
land to the east and north, an 3 also with the other Meditemnean 
islands to the west The archaeolo^ of the island has thus Its 
contributions to make to the study S this area, but for most of its 
history Cyprus seems to have been the recipient of influences rather 
than an originator of them, and care must be taken in applying 
Cypriot chronology to mainland cultures. 

Almost all the material for the archaeology of the Mediterranean 
in the pre-classical period must be product by excavation. But 
past finds have been on a great scale, and there is therefore also 
plenty of scope for anyone who prefitrs to work on the finds pro¬ 
vided by excavation, and to become an authority on ponery, art, 
seals and other classM of objects. 
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Ckssical Arcka^hgy. It has already been poioied ouc that clasdca! 
archaeology Is die oldest established branch of (he subject. It daro 
from the days in which rich patrons of learning were acquiring 
from the Mediterranean masterpieces of great sculpture and when 
the education of young men of fashion was completed by a grand 
tour which might include visits to himous Greek and Roman 
sites. 

The foundations of classical archaeology were thus established in 
(he study of objects or buildings for (heir own sake. Moreover, 
literary sources provided the historical, chronological and cultural 
background against which such things could be studied. It followi 
that classical al^aeology has been much less dependent on sdentiHc 
excavation than the newer branches, and has concentrated more on 
stviistic studies. Compaiadvely recently, excavations have begun to 
aJd to the facts available for these ityUitic studies by providing 
chronological evidence for developments, and have alio brought 
to light new information abouc the history of sites. 

The claistcal archaeologiit li concern^ with che study of the 
products of classical Greece, its descendant the Hellenistic Empire, 
and its successor the Roman Empire, though as a rule any one 
individual arehaeologist tends to spedallie In one or other of these 
subjects. Closely linked to this aspect of arclueology is the study 
of the subject in the areas of the Mediterranean provinces of the 
Roman Empire. Here Roman culture, rooted In many cases in a 
Hellenistic past, is much closer cc that of Rome chan is the case in 
the northern provinces. The work, of the classical archaeologist is 
therefore centred on Athens or Rome, and he may also from these 
centres broaden his held to include the products of the great 
Hellenistic or Rotnan cities such as Alexandria in Egypt, Antioch 
in Syria or Lepics lo Tripoli tania. 

A classical archaeologist must therefore be equipped with a sound 
knowledge of ancienc history and li tenture. It he is co work in the 
(>eld, he must have training in classical architecture and planning, 
and he must have a thorough knowledge of the pottery. Rut owing 
to the bulk of material already in museums, and of buildings already 
uncovered, there is much scope for those who do not wish co 
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excavacc. Scuipcure, architecture^ art as demonstrated in wall> 
paintings and mosaics, pottery, numismatics, are al) subjects in which 
detailed studies are carried out unconnected with excavation, though 
of course excavators are also often experts in many of these subjects. 
Bur the number of those concerned primarily wim the museum side 
of the subject will probably always be higher in this branch, pro- 
pordonarely to the excavators, than in any other. 

The excavator of a classical sice has many advantages over tliose 
dealing with other periods. He is less likely to bring exciting new 
^ers or cultures eo light, but he has die chance dealing with 
buildings or objects of lirst-dass artistic or iirchitectural merit. He 
has a knowledge of what he is likely to dnd, for the Injiklingx and 
planning for the most part follow cstablisluitl principles, and ho luis 
much comparative material to help him to elucidate what hu linds. 
This means that he has to luve a good knowledge of such compara¬ 
tive material as a background. On the other hand, the attos often 
have a long history, covering many building phases, and the excava¬ 
tion is therefore complicated and requires high technical skill. 

Nor all countries will allow foreigners to work in their arva. Tlie 
extent to which foreign expeditions are welcomed varies somewhat 
with political conditions, and the following notes, applicable in 
jpy, may require revision from time to time. Work is mw possible 
in Greece and the Greek islands after a period of diHiculty fullowlng 
the war. Italy is now prepared to admit foreign cxpediiitms, which 
was not the case before the war. Foreign expeditions arc welcomed 
in the new stare of Libya, comprising the former Italian North 
African poasessions, The successor states to Palestine, Jordan and 
Israel, both welcome foreign expeditions. Permission can in theory 
be obtained for work in Egypt, but there are many restrictions. 
Forel^ expeditions have just started to work again In Syria. The 
Turkish authorides now admit foreign expeditions, not allowed 
before the war, and there are a number of firet-class sites in Asia 
Minor on which work is needed. 

Th% Archaeology of tho Prehietorie Near Eaet. The study of the 
earliest cultures of the Neat Eastern area is one of very great 
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importance. 7^ amount of Palaeolithic material so ht discovered 
is not vety great, but is of considerable interest. Anyone under¬ 
taking this work must of course be trained in the Palaeolithic of 
Europe. For the succeeding phases, however, studies in this am 
are differentiated from those Europe, though very imponani for 
their understanding. 

It has been described in Chapter II how the great revolutions and 
discoveries in the Near East were the beginning of the progress of 
mankind towards civilisation. Within comparatively recent years 
considerable steps have been taken to throw light on the be^nning of 
settled life in die Nile valley and the neighbourhood of rhe Tigris and 
Euphrates. Such work is directed to (he excavation of the seti^menis 
and cemeteries of primitive groups, and shows how they gradually 
acquired the art of cultivating cereals and dornesticaiting animals. 
It also shows l)ow the small villages grew gradually inio towns snd 
developed the organisation necessary for such large groups. 

From the evidence of such excavations the early history of these 
areu has gradually been deduced. Much of this (m been baaed on 
the distinctive pottery of the different groups, which has served to 
identify tl>e successive cultures snd their centres. As far beck as 
the fourth millennium d.c., contacts began to be established between 
distant groups, even between Egypt and Mesopotamia, and therefore 
roi^h synchronisms can be worked out. 

^r this branch of archaeology, therefore, excavation is of primary 
importance, for it alone prt^uces the necessary evidence. The 
excavator’s problems are similar to those involved in examining any 
prehistoric site. He has to establish the cultural aiBnldes of the 
people with whom he is concerrwd, for which pottery provides 
some of the most important evidence. He has to establish their 
way of life, their social and economic organisation, their ralarions 
vdth their neighbours, their natural environment. For this he must 
have the necessary skill In excavation, and knowledge of how to 
interpret his finds and the reports of experts on technical and natural 
scientific matters. Ke must also have a good knowledge of the 
contemporary cultures of other parrs of the ancient world. 

The broad framework of development in the prehistoric Near 
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East has been established by work of this sort in recent years, but 
(here are still many gaps to be filled. In particular, the prehistory 
of Anatolia is only gradually being worked out, while a mere 
be^nning has been made in that of Iran. Something is known of 
connections with the Mediterranean area and with Europe, but very 
little so far about connections anth the countries tu the east. 

TU Archatolo^oftfiMHuiofie N«ar East. In (he diird millennium 
B.c. the Near East starts to emerge into the era of history with die 
beginning of written records. As the organisation of the com¬ 
munities with which he is dealing becomes more complex, so the 
work of the archaeologist becomes more complicated. As witli 
European archaeology, we in due course reach the etage where 
specialisation is necessary, and no one can be an expert in all the 
different branches of knowledge. 

The progress of development in different areas varied greatly. 
Thus in, or just before, the third millennium we get the ^undn- 
tion of the Old Empire in Egypt, culminating in the Pyramid Age 
with its elaborate political and religious organisation and established 
method of chronology and records. In' the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates the various city states are in rum securing hegemony 
over their neighbours, and we have the evidence of great riches and 
high art of the Royal Tomba ar Ur. But during the same period 
most of (he peoples of Palestine and Syria ware living in small and 
primitive communities, and only gradually acquiring the use of 
bronze. 

The great and specialised developments in Egypt and Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and the great differences in culture in other countries make 
it almost inevitable that even when dealing with this period the 
«haeologjst must concentrate on or« area, though it is most 
important chat he should be acquainted with the results of research 
in other areas. Also the compUcation of excavadon technique on 
Ae one hand, and the wealth of epigraphical material now accumula¬ 
ting on the other, means that it is ^most impossible for one person 
to be master of both aspects. The position is very different from that 
of the classical archaeolo^st, who may be expected to have studied 
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thfi languages, very modem and comprehensible compared 'wiih che 
ancient oriental languages, from his s^ool days onwards. In dealing 
with the Near East the archaeologist and rhe linguisric scholar should 
each know enough about the other*s work to be able to appreciate 
its Importance, and to use its results, but cannot themselves be 
expected to have more than a superficial knowledge of each 
other's techniques. 

The principal subdivisions of Near Eastern archaeology in the 
historic period are Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, and Pales¬ 
tinian and Syrian. of these is such a very large subject that it is 

unusual for any one archaeolo^t to be an authority on all aspeoi. 

The wealth of finds from Egyptian sites ii well-known to any 
visitor to national museums all over the world. Excavations were 
carried on in Egypt throughout the nineteenth century, with the 
result that we now have a comparatively full knowledge of the Old 
Empire In the first two thirds of the third millennium, of the Middle 
Empire in the beginning of the second millennium and of che New 
Empire in the second half of that millennium, and rather less 
informacion about the intervening and succeeding periods of dis¬ 
turbance. Much of this knowledge comes from tomM and religioui 
structures, but secular buildings have also been excavated. 

There is, nevertheless, sblJ scope for discoveries, particularly 
about the earlier periods and about the less spectacular buildings. 
Excavation in Egypt, however, is much more restricted chan for* 
merly by the regularions now imposed to retain finds in the country, 
whi(^ inevitably means that foreign museums are nor prepared to 
finance expeditions. Such expeditions as are organised an derefore 
on a comparatively small sesue. 

On the other hand, there is much material for research in finds 
already available. Egyptology is one of those branches of archaeo¬ 
logy in which the museum side of che subject plays a la^er part 
than presenc-day fieldwork. Epigraphie studies form a very large 
part of it, and there are many works of an and other ob^ece whidi 
soil require study. 

The position of Mesopotamian archaeology is not unlike that of 
Egyptian, in that a great mass of material was found in che nineteenth 
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ceniury, when finds illusirating the great buildings and works of art 
of the First Dynasty of Baby Ion at the beginning of the second millen- 
nium, and the later Empires of Assyria and Babylonia, were made in 
rich profusion. The twentieth century has, however, added greatly to 
our knowledge of the subject, and carried back the story into the third 
millennium, the period of the different city states, of which the most 
famous is Ur, Excavation is still producing very Important new 
discoveries, including a wealth of epigraphical material, and our 
knowledge of exact chronology, of religion and of an is steadily 
progressing and being extentled backwards in titnu. 

But though excavation today in Mesopotamin plays a larger part 
than it does in Egypt, museum work is as important as It is in 
Egyptology, since there is a similor wealth of material. Ft)r tliose 
interested in the linguistic side, there are great numbers of cuneiform 
tablets already discovered which still await study, and there is always 
work to be done on the seals, the weapons and otlier small objects 
as well at large worb of err. 

The archaeology of Anatolia is s comparatively new subiect, since 
for long excavation there was difficult. Graduslly, however, know¬ 
ledge is accumulating about the great periods of Hiiiite rule, which 
have so many conucts with the Empires of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
Our knowledge about the area is nevertheless still very scanty, and 
there is no doubt that this is one of the most fruitful fields for 
future study. 

The archaeology of coastal Syria and Palestine form m reality 
one subject, for tne division is a comparatively modern one. They 
have tended to be treated separately since the Biblical assodations 
of Palesrine attracted to It an attention in the nineteenth century 
which was not ^ven to Syria, while the face that after the first Great 
Wax Syria became a French Mandate arvd Palestine a British one 
has resulted in work in Syria being mainly carried out by the French, 
while Britons have concentrated on Palestine. 

Neither area has the same intrinsic importance in the andent 
world as have the ocher areas just mendoned. But since they formed 
the connecting route between these other areas, their history ia of 
imporonce to all of them and helps to throw light on tbel r relarions- 
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The history of Palestine, moreover, has the great intercat of its 
connection with three of the great religions of the world. Archaeo¬ 
logy has shown the background of small Semitic sutes against which 
the Israelite religion and culture was formed. The general picture U 
by now fairly clear, but there is much detail yet to be filled in, and 
there is no doubt that tlie excavation of sites which will throw light 
on Biblical research will always attract much interest. 

Inland Syria forms a rather different province from the coastal 
area, since its connections with Mesopotamia and Anatolia are very 
close. Its archaeology has always bew closely associated with that 
of these countries, particularly with Mesopotamia. The area was 
important particularly in the second millennium, when the civilisa¬ 
tion of the more advanced river valleys began to spread to ic, and 
states, such as dint of Miranni, grew up ^ere to rival the older 
empirei. 

Thus excavation forma a most important part of the archaeology 
of Syria and Palestine. The objects found are not comoarable in 
intrinsic merit with those of Egj^t and Mesopotamia, and therefore 
the museum side of the work is rather less imponant. Nevertheless, 
the close connections of the area with adjoining enmires places great 
importance on comparative work cn the finds. Fairly recent dis¬ 
coveries of epigraphic material, especially at Ras Sharara, have 
emphasised the contribution which Semitic texts can ma^ to the 
study of religion, and textual work is a very important side of the 
work, as is also the study of all the objects and buildlnjp which 
throw light on religion. 

Towards the end of the first millennium e.C., the new Meditcr* 
ratrean civilisations begin to exert a reverse influence on the Near 
East- From the Hellenistic period onwards, most of the area comes 
wiiin the orbit of the classical world, and forms one of the most 
readily accessible areas for the classical archaeologist. Both cl^ual 
and Byianiine archaeology here are subjects of which there is still 
much material and many sites requiring study. 

Yet another branch of Near Eastern archaeology Is that of the 
Moslem remains. Hitherto, this has mostly been concenirtid on 
architecture and art, for much is snll extant above ground, Some 
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work iSj however, now being carried out on buhed remains, and 
the recent excavation of an early Arab palace at Khiibet Mefjah in 
Palestine has shown what remarkable results nay be produced from 
excavation. Overlapping in period with the Moslem remains are 
those of the Crusader period, which again have mainly been studied 
from the line structures, especially castles, still visible above ground. 

IiuTim Arckatology. Indian archaeology is in itself an enormous 
subject, for quire apart from the PabeoUthic remains, its prehistoric 
dvilisadons go back to at least the third millennium B.c., while 
there are naturally many varieties of contemporary cultures in die 
great aub-conrinent. The study of Indian archaeology has tended 
to be divided into rwo main fields, the prehistoric, wirli most aitcn- 
tion paid to the great Indus Val)^ civilisation dating from the third 
millennium b.c., and work on the art and literature of the much 
later Hindu, Buddhist and Moslem cultures of the present era. 

'Hk diacove^ of the Indus Valley civilisation with the great 
cities of Mchenjodrao and Harappa has been one of the most out* 
standing developmenia of twentjeth^ceotury archaeology. We now 
know that the Indus Valley had i civilisation comparable with the 
early ones of the valleys of the Nile and Tigris and Eu^rates, and 
there is sufficient evidence of trade between India and Mesopotamia 
CO show that it was flourishing at about the same time. ^ know 
less about It for not only has much lees work been done on it, but 
also we lack dedpherabfe written records. 

There is thus much work to be done on this subject, chiefly in 
the way of excavation to get a fuller picture of the towns and the 
extent of the culture. There is eUo a tremendous amount to be done 
to link up this civilisation with chat of Mesopotamia, for the inter¬ 
vening area is almost unknown and there is need of both surveys and 
the excavation of selected sices. 

Knowledge of the period between the decay of the Indus Valley 
civilisation and the historic era has only very recently begun to be 
put on a sound basis. The difficulty is to relate the di^rent groups 
of cultures known in isolation in different parts of the country, and 
to tie them down chxonoIogicaUy, for the contacts wii the fixed 
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chronology o£ the Nev East are very scanty. Recently, brilliant 
use has been made of contacts with the Roman world through trade 
in the first century a.d. A series nf carefully chosen investigations 
has linked the culture so dated others right up thesub^condnent, 

and thus a beginning has been made in providing a framework. 
This is a beginning only, and a great deal of work remains to be 
done before all the known material is put in its place, while there is 
no doubt much that is quite unknown. Prehistoric Indian archaeo* 
logy, in addition perhaps to that of Anatolia, is probably the held 
whic^ offers the greatest promise of new discoveries and in which 
there is the greatest need for scientific and carefully planned work. 
Much of the basic work most be the survey of sites and the recording 
of tlieir surface remains, accompanied by excavation of key sites. 

The other branch of Indian archaeology, the study of Hindu, 
Buddhist and Moslem cultures, has mainly concentrated on the 
ardstic, historical and epigraphic aspects. Here again, the amount 
of material Is very great, and there is much scope for those interested 
in the museum approach to archaeology. 

CAimst ^rehatohgy. This is perhaps the branch of archaeology in 
which, St any rate for Europeans, excavation has played the least 

E art. Most of the very fine specimens In western museums have 
sen Bcquired as collector's pieces. The various stages of Chinese 
dvllisadon are comparatively firmly established, and the work of the 
archaeologist is mainly concerned with art history and technique. 
The principal subjects studied are chose of painring, sculpture, 
ceramics and language, and the beuty of the objects olTm a great 
attraction to students. The comparatively few excavations nave 
established that behind the historic civilisations is a long prehisroiic 
development, and there Is no doubt chat much work could be done 
in this field if conditiotu were &vourable. 

Oikir Branchs of Archaeology. Almost every area in which the 
archaeology is studied leads on to others, either linking up with 
another Held which is well known, or fringed by areas as yet largely 
unknown. Western European archaeology links up with Russian, 
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haAdly known to most archaeologists outside Russia, and the Asiatic 
area beyond, as well as with the Near East. Egyptology connects 
with that of the Sudan and the more primitive regions beyond. 
Mesopot^ian archaeology is closely connected, at least in the early 
stages, with that of Iran and ihe other hill counines to the east, and 
via Baluchistan with India. India Is, of course, connected with the 
other countries of east and south-east Asia on the one hand, and 
with Afghanistan and the Asiatic hinterland eo the north. Thus, 
associated with every comparatively well-known spltere there arc 
other little-known ones. Tlicse provide scope for those who wish 
to branch into the unknown, and who are prepared to face the 
difficultica of exploration in nut-of-ihc-way pans. Stinic of tliese 
areas may today be blocked by insuperable political dirticuliies, but 
there are plenty which are not. But tliough exploration In such 
areas may mean that quite new subjects may be opened up, it does 
not mean that those undertaking it may nowadays start from scratch 
as regards archaeolo^cal knowledge. They must b« thoroughly 
grounded in archieolopcal technique and in knowledge of the 
cultures of the areas adjacent to thosa In which they are olanninff 
to work. ^ r b 

Mention was made in the beginning of the chapter of Afrian 
and Australian archaeology. This is the study of comparatively 
immitive societies. Their cultures have connections with the Palaeo¬ 
lithic stage of Europe, and the methods involved In their investiga¬ 
tion are those of the palaeolithic, and also those of ethnology and 
anthropology, for they merw Into the study of present day tribes- 
Work in Australia and South Africa is naturally carried out mainly 
by people resident in those countries but in the African colonies thera 
IS a neH, which is receiving growing recognition, for Briilsli 
archaeologists to devote attention to the subject. 

Another subject mentioned at the beginning of the chapter was 
that of American or New World archaeology, Many people are 
amaned by the romance of the great Inca and Maya civilisations 
which preceded the European contacts with America, and by 
accounts of ruined dries standing amidst the jungle. In America 
considerable work has been done on these civilisations, but at present 
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in this couniry there h no training available, though our national 
coll«dona ara rich in objects from them. Work is also being caniecJ 
out in America on the ancient culture of the American Indians and 
the other primitive groups of the continent. Sucli studies, like the 
Australian and African archaeology, arc closely linked with anthro¬ 
pology. In Appendix 11 are given details of the training in this 
subject in American universities, where, naturally, most work In 
this branch is being done. Tuition In some of its aspects is, however, 
provided at Oxford and Cambridge, where the University museums 
house large ccUections of relevant material. 

Thou^ this chapter has been a long one, the outline given of the 
differwi fields of archaeology has nec«asrily been very brief- The 
onlv inrenrion has been to sketch the principal characteristics of 
each field in order to aid the be^nner in a decision as to vhidt 
field of study to embark upon. It may be repeated that there must 
be no suggestion that archaeologists should be narrow specialisia. 
They should have an understanding of the general course of 
development in other areas, a more detailed one of the areas adjacent 
to their own, but muse as a rule eoncenuate most of their energies 
on one main field. There is much to be said, however, for making 
a start on Dritish ardiaeology, both because it is close at hand and 
can be started on at an early age, as will be seen, and because the 
basic principles an be mu^ better learnt, both in field work and 
In theory, than when dealing with the vast sites and problems of 
eastern countries. 
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Thbrb js no 0 n e answer 10 the quesiion of how to become an 

uchaeologisL People have embarked on archaeology in many 
different ways. In the past it lias certainly been a very hapheard 
affair. A man who was a professor of classics or ancient liistory or 
divinity might feel the urge to learn more of the towns of CrUn 
or Palestine, and set out to dig one up without any more ado, and 
with no strictly archaeological training at all. One of the greatest 
British ajchaeologisca, .General Pitt^Riven. w a< a regular aoldier 
who developed an interest In tne typoiogy offire-arms. He Nppened 
to succeed to a lane estate on the borders of Wiltshire and Dorset 
which was very rich in andenr remains, and then turned hia methodi¬ 
cal training as a soldier and Ml interest in typolc^ to devising 
scientific methods of investigating these remains, fn so doing he 
became the father of modem arcliMoloffical technioue in Britain. 

Nowadays, however^ne lundardi ofaaenti/irsrohaeoJoj^, both 
in field work and in the analysis of finds, have so firmly 
establish^ that no one ought to undertake work on his own with- 
out learning from the ^wrience of his predecessors, that is to say 
wthout being trained. Me must study the rewtes of past work so 
that he knows the background in his selected field, and he must 
learn the n]^?ds evolved by past experience. It is because the 
sub)ccthasBecomeso complex, with such a huge accumulation of 
knowledge already acquired, that university training courses have 
been greatly multiplied in recent years. 

But this is most emphatically not to say that only those who Have 
taken a full academic training in archaeology can do good work in it. 
(^mparadvely recent developments have brought about the creation 
of a number of full time posts, whose holders can devote all their 
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attention to archaeology, and who can thus be called professional 
archaeoloeisB. But the subject has grown up on an amateur basis, 
through the labours of people to whom it was a bobby or a part- 
bme occupation, and it will always be largely dependent on t^m. 
It is most unlikely, and most undesirable, c^t there will ever be 
enough hilUtime archaeologists to do all the work. 

Nevertheless, it is useful to talk about profe$»onal$ and amateurs, 
without being in any way derogatory to the latter, as it is inevitable 
that they should sec about becoming archaeologists indifferent ways. 
The fomer should aim at obtaining a full-time concentrated training 
while the latter will have to train for hia own career and aojuire 
his archaeological training in a more piecemeal manner. 

Youthful Btginrurs. Many prospective archaeologists develop an 
interest in the subject at a comparatively early age, as schoolboys 
or schoolgirls, and the question then arises as to now they can get 
to know something about it. The most obvious way U to join some 
society which arranges talks, expeditions and perlups excavations. 
Some beginners are lucky enough to have s^ool archaeological 
lodecies which they can join, and this is actually the best be^^nning. 
The average local or county archaeological sodery is not always 
suitable for schoolboys or schoolgirls, as the interests of such 
societies are often too recondite, but some have junior sections which 
are very useful. The fTrst interest of young banners is usually in 
excavatioru, and it ought always to be possible to arrange for t^m 
to help on a dig, though it may not always be possible to find one 
within reach of their homes, which may be a dimculty. Schoolboys 
or girls can do most useful work on digs, and all excavators ought 
to welcome them both for this and because it is so important to 
encourage possible future recruits. So the first thing to do la to 
make enquiries about what excavations are available. As a first step, 
enquiries should be made from the local archaeological society, and 
if no help can be obtained here, appUcadon should be made to the 
Secretary of the Council for British Archaeology. (See Appendix V.) 

Other youthful archaeologists are interested in collecting o^ects 
of antiquity. There are two words of warning about this: to avoid 
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co|)ecdng shams and to avoid destroying important arcliaeological 
evidence- For both reasons you must get the Iielp of an expen. You 
can leam about the objects in which you are interested in inuseums» 
and you should, if possible, get someone who knows about them to 
explain them to you. Then, to avoid destroying archaeological 
evidence, you should always report any finds you make. If you 
find an area with a Jot of Roman orpreliistoric pottery, or with many 
film implements, you should make sure, through the local museum 
or archaeological society, that die area is already known. If it is nnr, 
arrangements can then be made for it to be rtwrdtxi. ’ 

Archoioiogy as a PrefsssiM. Many people in whom an iiilcrwt in 
archaeology U aroused wj)| want to make ir their pr<)fw«i>n, and 
the question then arise* as to the possibility of making a living in it. 
The answer has to be given with some caution. As lias aircttdy been 
said, there are now a number of fulUiima jobs in archacoltjgy. But 
this number is still restricted in comparison to those in many 
prof^ons. The result is that there are usually a considerable 
number of candidates for all good posts, suid, bmuse of the fact 
that vacancies onW occur rather sporadically, it may be necessary to 
wait fora rims, after training is completed, before a vacancy occurs. 
Therefore, anyone who is completely dependent on his catnlngi 
must consider the micrer seriously and decide whether he is pre¬ 
pared to take the risk. Many, who are quite clear that archaeology 
is the o^y subject in which they are interested, will be prepared m 
do so. Others may feel that they cannot do this, and will prefer to 
take some training which will give them a second string to tlieir 
bow- But though this paragraph has emphasized the gloomy side, it is 
ftirly safe to say that anyone who shows real ability will in due course 
thoi^h there may be a difficult period at first. 
The nill-dme posts available fall into three main categories: 
University, Civil Service, and Museum.^ Theie are now quite a 
considerable number of departments of archaeology in various 
British universities. Between them they coverall the main branches 

' A summary of ^ ^oti8 jkw«, and of methods of appllwtion for them, 

»given in Appendix IV. ^ 
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of archaeology described in Chapter 10, though it must of course 
be realised chat there are more departments in some branches chan 
othett- Cias«cal archaeology for instance, is well provided for, 
while Chinese archaeology b only aught ac London. The chances 
of obnining a university post muse vary accordingly. 

The CivilServicedeparrmena which have archaeolo^cal appoint' 
ments are the Ancient Monumens Inspectorate of the Ministry of 
Works, the Royal Commissions on Hbcorical Monuments, and the 
Arcluteology S^ion of the Ordnance Survey. Appointmena at 
the national museums also come under the Civil Service, but they 
are included in the next paragraph. The Ancient Monuments Inspect 
torate is charged with the care of the monumencs aitd historic 
buildinga for which the Ministry of Works Is responsible. Much cf 
such work is concerned with rhe maintensnee of the structure of 
buildings, and their restoration where neceuary, and with the pre¬ 
servation of prehistoric monumenn such as hill-forTs or barrows. 
Occasionally the Ministry carries out excavations of sites which are 
in its custody. The Inspectorate also advises on questions of schedu¬ 
ling Andeni Monuments, and if a scheduled Andent Monument has 
to be destroyed or damaged, arranges for prior excavation. The 
Historical Monuments Commissions for England, Scotland and 
Wales are responsible for completing scleniliic field-records of 
all monumencs down to j 714 and selected monu ments to i Sjo. This b 
carried out county by county, and in fact amounts to writing the 
prehistory and history of the county in the bght of its monuments, 
llie staff is therefore concerned with making the detailed record 
county by county. The Archaeology Branch of the Ordnance 
Survey, of which the stal? is small, b responsible for the archaeo¬ 
logical information which appears on the Ordnance Survey maps, 
and for preparing the special archaeologtcal maps which appear 
from time to dme. The work thus involves accumulating exact 
information as to the find-sites of archaeological objects, and the 
superviMon of the planning and Identification of ancient utes. 

The most numerous dass of archaeological posts b that of 
museum curators and assistants. It requires but Utde knowledge of 
museums in Britain to realise that these vary very greatly. The big 
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national museums have many departments, including all branches of 
arehaeelogy. The majority of the larger dvic or county museums 
mostly have separate departments of archaeology wii fiill«time 
archaeologists in charge. Many of the smaUer museums, however, 
have one man in charge of several depanmenis or the whole 
museum, and though his primary interest may be archaeology, he 
will have to acquire a knowledge of zoology, ^ology and other 
subjects- The larger museums may be concerned with the archaeo¬ 
logy of rpany parts of the world, whereas the sraallw ones will be 
mrinly concerned with local Brirish archaeology. The work of 
assistants or curators in the dlilerent types of museum will vary 
accordingly. Those in the national museums will be concerned, in 
addition to dealing with matters of museum display, with questions 
of research in the province of their department. T^ose in local 
museums will be concerned with research in local archaeology and 
with the recording of local finds. They m&y have the opportunity 
of excavating local sites, which may indeed be a duty if such s\ii 
are threatened with destruction. l7:ey also have the extremely 
important job of arousing the interest of the genera] public In loal 
history. In addition to the aisiitants and curators, a number of 
museums have posts for archaeologicil technicians who are con¬ 
cerned with the treatment of archaeological finds. 

It will be noticed chat though excavation is Involved In connection 
^ch some of thefts just discussed, in one of them is it the only 
job. There are in fact no paid filll-iirae excavation posts. Almost all 
digs in Britain are seasonal affairs. While the dig is in prograss, the 
director and the senior assistants may get some piy, even though 
it is usually only a subsistence allowance. But for the intervening 
periods there is no pay, even though work on the finds often has to 
be earned out during them. Excavations in the Near Ease ate 
naturally longer term affairs, during which the assistants may be 
paid- A very few such digs have In the past had a permanent staff 
^ployed for a number of years, but even surii posts are temporary 
in the sense that any one dig is of limited duration. 

connection with museums, mention has been made otarchaeo- 
Iogi<al technicians. This is a branch of archaeology in whicK an 
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increasing number of full-time posts are becommg available, prin- 
cpaJly in museums, but a few also in universicies and Government 
departments. Tbe terra may be used to cover specialists in the 
treatment of archaeol^^cal objects* draughtsmen and photographers. 
The treatment of archaeoI<^cal objects covers a wide range of 
subjects from the rntair and restoration of ponery to elaborare 
chemical trearment oi decayed metal and other objects. Nearly all 
hods from excavations require sudi treatment, and many of the 
larger museums now liave trained technicians on their staffs for the 
purpose, while the smaller ones send their marenaJs ro central 
museums or rhe research departments of universitifis. The Ministry 
of Works also has a small deparement dealing with this subject. 
There are therefore a number of appointments for trained persons, 
thougl^ as is the case with other types of archaeologiall posts, 
vacancies may only occur sporadically. Some of the larger aroiaeo' 
logical expedidonSi especially those working overseas, also employ 
spedalista in the treatment of objects, to mend pottery, to assist In 
extricating fragile objects from the soil, and co^ve first aid treatment 
to them. But as with all posts in connection with excavations, 
emdoyment is on a temporary bsM. 

’Hiere is a verv considerable demand for first-class archaeological 
draughtsmen. They are employed mainlv on the drawing for pub¬ 
lication of objects from excavations, and the making of ?air copies 
of plans and other drawings for the same purpose. In some cases 
they also undertake the surveys and plans of sites in the process of 
ex^vatlon. There are probably not very many full-time posts for 
su^ draughtsmen. A few museums and universities have appoint¬ 
ments, while the Ancient Monumenu Inspectorate and the Hiatorical 
Monuments Commission employ &irly large staffs. But there is 
plenty of opening for fke-lance dnu^tsmen, and anyone whose 
work is of high quality would quickly get a sufficient coruiection 
in the archaeological world either to make a full-titoe job of It, or 
to supplement o^er work. If, for instance, someone who wished 
to make archaeology his career were also a good draughtsman, he 
could easily tide over an interval before obtaining an appdntroent 

There are also openings for persons spedalising in archaeological 
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phoiography. The basis of qualification is of coime lechnicaJ skill in 
pnotc^paphy, but the particular problems of photographing archaeo¬ 
logical sir« and objects do require a specialised knowledge. Most 
posts are in connection with museums, though only t^ larger 
museums can offer such appoimmeno, Again there are, howe^r 
a few university and Civil Service posts. Most of the larger excava¬ 
tions employ a specialist photographer, and more should do so 
but again such employment Is only temporary. ’ 


Tnining fir Prosj>«:iyt Profissional Archarohgisis. Tlie basic 
training for a prospective archaeologisi is a univcniiy degree. CHie 
^CTtion of the training of archaeological icchnidani is somcwiiat 
different, and is discussed below.) To have chance of obtaining 
almost any of the poets described above, it 1 $ nearly essential to have 
* become increasingly the ca«. 

The subjeer in which e degree is taken will depend both on the 
unmrtiiy selected and on the branch of archaeology in which the 
caodidete is Interested. Ac many universities irchaeohjgy is con¬ 
sidered w specialised a subject to form the sole study/or a first 
degree. It is eithw tsken as one subject with others, or as a post¬ 
graduate course. The last method dearly gives tlie most thorougli 
training. A synopsis of the methods adopted by the various unive^ 
nues IS given in Appendix II. There is actually much to be said 
lor taking archaeology u a postgraduate study. Slot only is a wider 
subject a better general education and of more cultural value but 
a d«ree m, 7'instance, classics or history, is a qualification in u 
much wider field. Should the interests of the person concerned 
change, or should he find it difficult to obtain an ardiaeological 
^st, he then has his general degree qualification to faU back on in 
following some ocher career. 

Som^e proposing to attend one of the univeraities at which 
ar^awlogy ii not a pnnapal degree subject will have to consider 
j that be should take a subject 

greedy connected with his proposed future work in archaeoI«y. 
for in any case he benefits ^rom the trainir^ involved in worlSig 
for a degree. But most people will rend to take a subject whu* 
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i«ad£ (airly directly lO their future career. If this »ilie case, they 
must decide which of the various helds of archaeology described m 
Chapter III interests them most. In the case of some fields, the 
choice of a degree subject is obvious. Someone incendictg to study 
dassicsi archaeology will clearly read classics, as will someone 
intending to work on the allied field of provincial Roman archae^ 
logy, for instance, Roman Britain. Probably, too, the best pre< 
liminary study for someone proposing to concentrate on che pre> 
classical archaeology of the Mediterranean Is also classics, though if 
Greek and Larin do not appeal to him, it would be possible to 
approach it from thu side of history. Oriental languages are an 
obvious approach for a prosmiivu student of Near Eastern archaeo* 
lo^, but ^in if srudies of language do not appeal, or are found 
dimcult, history could be cliosen. 

For some branches, especially European prehistory, there is no 
closely allied general subject, and indeed this applies to the pre¬ 
history of all regions. Titose hoping to go on to study such a 
subject must choose their degree subject for its general educational 
value and training in metliod. Probably the best two such subjects 
ere classics and history, for besides their intrinsic merits, they Lo^ 
teach the kind of approach which will be required. Other possible 
subjects would be geograpliy or anthropology. 

The degree course having been completed, more detailed training 
in archaeology should be acquired. It should be noted, however, 
that such additional training ia not an absolutely essential qualifica¬ 
tion obtaining one of the jobs described above. A candidate 
might be accepted on the strength of his degree and expected to get 
tnining in arwaeology in the course of his job. Additional training 
in archaeology is of course a useful extra qualification for an applicant 
and enables the holder of a post to settle down there quickly to 
original work. 

derails of such additional training vary in the different univer¬ 
sities j an outline will be found in Appendix H. In general, it consists 
of a course covering the present stare of knowledge of the subject 
selected, that is to say, the history of the countries concerned in the 
light of archaeolo^cal evidence, and details of such evidence. If 
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the civ^isaiion wis a Hierau one, training may include the language 
and Ucerature. In addioon, it should include practical archaeology, 
that is to say an introduction to CKcavation technique, surveying, 
draughtsinanihjp, photography and the treatment of finds- Even 
if ihe candidate's interests are net primarily in field work, he should 
receive this training, for he will probably be largely dependent on 
the results of field work in his studies, and he should be able to 
assess the value of the evidence with wliich he is dealing. 

Pf^Univini^ Training. Schoolboys or sAoolgirls who have 
decided to make archaeology their career often ask for guidance as 
to the best subjects to study while still at school, particularly after 
they have taken their School Certificates, 'fhis will of course depend 
partly on what thev are going to read at the university and partly 
on what branch of archaeolc^ they wish subsequently to study. 
Subjects connected with their future degree work will be obvious, 
and no advice on that is needed here. As to other subjects, probably 
the most generally useful one is ancient history, if that can be 
arranged, ^atever the field of archaeology su^equenily to be 
studied, it is almost sure to overlap chronclogiolly with, and to 
have contacts with, the classical world, to the history of which 
most ancient histoiy coutsee are limited. A knowledge of classical 
ancient history is therefore a useful background, anf there is also 
much CO be aaid for a continued study of Latin (and Greek If the 
candidate it good at ancient languages) as contributing further to 
this background. A reading knowledge of modern languages, 
especially French and German, is essential to an archaeologist, as 
he will have to reed books and periodicals in these languages to get 
the material for his work, and these could usefully be studied while 
still at school. Geography and economics might be helpful accessory 
subjects. 

In the way of direct archaeological training, the most useful 
thing to do is to work on excavations in the holidays. This not only 
introduces the beginner to field work, but he hears archaeological 
matters discussed and meets senior archaeologists. It is of course 
important that he should get this experience under skilled guidance, 
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and not that of someone who has no cnining in sdeoo/ic archaeo- 
Jogy. U he does not know anyone who can advise him in this 
matter, he could get in touch either with the archaeological depart' 
ment of the university to which be Is going, or with the Council 
for British Archaeology. (See Appendix V.) 

Traiwgfor Amateur Arcfuuclagisu. I have explained above (p> ^ 0 
that I have used the terms professional and amateur to distinguish 
between chose holding a fulhtime archaeolo^cal post, and able to 
devoce their whole time to ardiaeology, and those whose career is 
in some other held and who can therMore only give their spare ume 
to the subject. In the context of this chapter such a disiincdon is 
necessary, for clearly only those hoping to obtain an archaeoloecal 
post will take full-time training in the subject. There may still be 
some people who can afford to work full-time on archaMlogical 
subjects without obtaining a paid post, but in modem conditions 
theM ere few and far between, and need no spedal con^denoon 
here, for they can be included among the profesuonals. 

But in the archaeological world me distinction between profes¬ 
sions] and amateur is little used, for much hm-clase work is done 
by men end women whose paid occupation is in other spheres, and 
they rank as experts equally with those whose career is archaeology. 
One of the greatest experts on Gaulish Terra Sigillsca in recent 
yeaca was a doctor of medicine, another was an Admiralty clerk; 
another doctor is t well-known exovaior and authority on ancient 
systems of agriculture. One csn hardly think of any career offering 
less leisure chan that of doctor, but these two managed to hnd 
time to become leading authoHdes. 

Therefore, no one who for any reason feels that he cannot make a 
career of ardiaeology need think that he cannot do usehil work in the 
subject, and he should set about getting as much training and experi¬ 
ence as time will allow. There are three main ways in which this can 
be done—attending lectures, reading and helping on excavadons. 

Opportunities for attending lectures of course depend on the 
locality. Lectures may include both university lectures and those of 
archaeological soded^ It may be possible to accend a course of 
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lectures in archMology dt a university in which one is reading 
another subject. Some universities, for instance London, admit 
persons who are not taking a spedHc examination to attend courses. 
In this way a thorough training can be obrained, particularly if 
spread over several years. But either in addition to this or as a 
substitute for it, a prospective archaeologist sliould join one or more 
archaeological societies, a national one which deals with rlie branch 
of the subject in whidi he is interested, and a local one if he has 
local affiliations. The lectures of the national societies are mainly 
held in London, but many of these are subsequently published in 
their journals. The programmes of these societies prohably cover 
matters of wider interest than do those of rlic local society, bur It 
is important that a prospective archseologist should belong to local 
sodeties. By so doing lie will meet other people interested in the 
seme subject; through the local society he may get the chance of 
Brtt helping on, and then being responsible for, excavations; finally, 
local archawlogical sodeties are the backbone of Bntish trehaeo* 
lo^, and everyone interested in the subject should support them. 

The books on archaeological subjects are by now legion. A 
bibliography of the most useful works for a be^nner is given in 
Appendix I. In addition to them rhere are a number of important 
periodicals. The majority of these are published by archaeological 
sodeties for their membm. Ocher useful ones are given in Appendix 
I. Such periodicals contain much of the latest archaeological 
materiel, including excavation reports. A beginner in archaeology 
will gradually learn a great deal by studying them. 

Many part-time archaeol^^sts start tneir training by helping as 
volunteers on excavations, ouch training is necessarily limited to 
British archaeology, for part-timers cannot as a rule spare the time 
to take part in excavations overseas. It is ^irly safe to say that 
nowadays most directors of excavations In Britain are prepared to 
welcorne untrained volunteers, and to give them training, though 
naturally chey are still more welcome If they have been able to 
obtain some preliminary theoretical training by reading or attending 
lectures. 

The section on European archaeology In Chapter III will have 
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given a would>b« archaeologist some help in making up his mind 
as to the period which inieresis him mo3t> and will thus help him 
to select a dig he would Uke to )C^ If he wants to assist on an 
excavation In his own locality^ the local archaeological sodery will 
probably be able to tell him what Is available. If he wants to go 
farther afield, he should apply to the Coimdl for British Archaeology 
for information. U is not as a rule fair to the director of an excavs' 
tion to oiler to come for less than a fortnight, rince in a shorter 
period the director would not get much lulp in return for the 
training he is giving. 

Normally, beginners are expected to give their services volun¬ 
tarily, for /iinds at the disposal of most excavation committees do 
not cover more than the expenses of navvy labour for heavy work 
(where such is necessaryX the overhead expenses of loob, stationery 
and so on, besides the inevitable sequel of publicarion expenses. A 
few of the bigger digs do make subsisrence grants to some volun¬ 
teers, but they can seldom aiford to do so to many, and naturally 
such grants are given in preference to those who have had some 
experience. Such assistance may take the form of grants towards 
coat of living, or a payment per hour of work. 

The perSMial cruelties expected of a volunteer on a dig are that 
he, or she, for women are just at welcome as men, should be 
reasonably active and strong, not afraid of hard work, prepared to 
assist in everything from pl^ding through apparently uninteresiing 
levels to washing and marking finds (thoi^ most directors are 
kind enough nor to gjve a volunreer dull jobs for coo long) and 
above all He or the must not be afraid of getting dirty. Even In 
fine weather, excavating is dirry work, and in Wet weather can be 
indescribably so. 

The work of volunteers is mainly the careful excavation of 
archaeolo^cal levels, usually with a small tool such as a trowel. If 
a chick and unproductive l^el has to be removed with pick and 
shovel, most directors prefer to use a professional navvy If they 
can afford to employ one, as they do such work SO very mv<^ 
better than someone not trained ro use these tools. Sometimes 
volunteers may be asked to do pick and shovel work, and many 
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in fact eujoy it, but no one need be deterred fronj offering to help 
on most digs 1^ the that they feel that pid( and shovel work 
would be too heavy for them, since there is almost always plenty 
of ocher kinds of work. 

There may be some people who would like to help on excavations 
without doii^ actual digging, and in most cases tliey will be very 
welcome. On many digs, especially Roman and Iron ^e, there is 
much work to be done with the finds, os will be described in more 
detail in Chapter VJl. Pottery and bones have to be washed, marked 
and packed up. Finds have to be indexecl and someHmes given 
elementary first aid. If there is someone who Is willing to under¬ 
take such work, ic is a great help, as it enables other volunteers, 
who would odierwise have to do it, to spend more time on actual 
digging. Other non-digging assistants who are very welcome are 
people qualified to undertake tlxe surveying or photograpJiy, but 
their work must of course be of a high standard, and they must be 
prepared to learn the spedaliiies of the archaeologiail type of work. 

TTie equipment with which a volunteer who Is going to dig should 
arrive on a site is simple. The prinapal requisite is old clothes which 
can be allowed to get dirty without a qualm. Strong shoes are 
necessary in most seasons, though in fine weather sandals or plimsols 
may be alJ right. Gum-booti are a great help, for even in fine 
seasons morning dew may be quite enough to soak one’s feet. An 
old mackintosh is essential, for one can never count on not needing 
one either for rain or cold. Beginners are strongly advised to pro¬ 
vide themselves with a pair of old leather gloves, unless they are 
already pretty horny-handed, as working with a trowel can easily 
produce blisters at first. Most expeditions provide the actual digging 
tools, though some volunteers prefer to have their own trowel, a 
5-inch or Wnch poindng trowel. A useful accessory is also a rubier 
kneeling mat such as gardeners use, as there are seldom enough 
on a dig to go round- 

$0 I have dealt with the training of part-time aofoaeologisis. 
Some people will never want, or have time, to do more than help 
on excavadoos in their holidays. Others will want to go further 
and to become experts. As the examples given at the beginning of 
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this Section show, this inay either be as excavators or as spedalisrs 
in parricuiar subjects. Excavating develop naturally out of 
as^sQRg as a volunteer on a dig. Those who are keen and show 
promise will be given more responsibility, and in due course may 
be asked to take charge on an excavatiort of their own. Both senior 
assistants and those in charge of excavations may expect to receive 
some p3y> though it will rarely be more than a subsistence allowance 
to cover their out-of-pocket expenses. Those who wish to become 
expert in a particular aspect, who may or may not be also excavators, 
will in the first place be guided by thdr own interests as to the held 
they select. Within that held, they can easily gee advice as to the par- 
dcuiar subject in which spedallsation would be useful, for instance a 
particular kind of pottery, the typology and distribution of a particu¬ 
lar class of weapon, implement or monument, and so on. There are 
many subjects in which there 1$ plenty of scope for detailed study, and 
arclu)eolog?sts are always gjad to know of specialists to whom they 
can refer for reports on their finds. Such work is as a rule voluntary. 

Finally, part dme archaeolo^ts can do much valuable work in 
field surveys of various sorts. This branch of archaeology is d^ 
scribed in Chapter VIll. Similarly, they can be of much assistance 
if they make it their business to keep under observation all rites 
in their neighbourhood which are likely to produce anriquids, 
gravel pits producing Palaeolithic remains, housing riles wht^ may 
cut into andent settlements, cliff fells which may reveal prehistoric 
pits, in fact any disturbances of the soil. They will want of course 
to make themselves femiliar with the type of objea or remains of 
occupation likely to be found in their neighbourhood, which they 
can do by reading or attending leaures. They must also make 
arrangements for Kcording their finds, which is usually best done 
through the local museum or local archaeological sodety. They 
must know enough about the subject to realise if a find is of real 
importance, and whether steps ought to be taken to have a rice 
excavated before it U destroyed. This can best be done either again 
by the local museum or lo^ society, if these have the necessary 
experts available, or else direct by the Andent Monuments Inspec¬ 
torate of the Ministry of Works. 
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No ATTEMPT HASb««nmade in the earlier chapters of this book 
to provide anything In the way of a manual of instruction, for each 
of the fields of archaeolc^ described in Chapter Hi would require 
a manua] to itself. All that has been attempted is to pve guidance 
to someone about to take up the subject This chapter goes some¬ 
what beyond the earlier ones in that it alms at giving actual technical 
instruction. It deals with a technique which is common to all fields, 
instead of with a volume of knowl^ge from past work which would 
be required in a manual covering any of the fields of archaeology. 
There is still a great lack of books dealing with excavation cecli- 
nique, and it is a help to directors of excavations if new volunteers 
have some knowledge of the principles and procedure involved. 

But it must be very strongly emphasized that reading is no 
subsrituic for experience in ewavarion, only an adjunct lo it- 
Nothing can teach a beginner the feel and look of layers of soil, 
on the interpreation of which all excavation results de^nd, except 
practice. No one should therefore attempt a dig on ms own until 
he has worked, probably several seasons, under a competent 
excavator—not, in fact, until he has been told by persons under 
whom he has worked that he is sufficiently experienced to do so. 

ft must be remembered that all excavation is destruction. The 
evidence concerning an ancierit ^te is contained In the layers of soil 
comprising its ftoora, and those which lie above and beneath them. 
Once these layers have been disturbed, the evidence is disnirbed, 
and has been destroyed altogether unless it has been properly 
observeclj r^^ded and subs^uencly made public. Therefore, unless 
“tRe pereon'doiogThe exavancm ts'properly equipped to do so, it is 
mu^ better that the site should be left untouch^. 
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PfiAeipUs cfintcrprention. The science of excavaoon is dependent 
on ihe incerpreudon of ihe siradfication of a site, that Is to say the 
layers of soil associated v^ith it. The terra straddcadon Is also used 
by geolt^ists vdth reference to die layers which go ro make up the 
cnisi of the earth, but in archaeology we are concerned only with 
chose layers, extremely recent geolo^caliy, which have accumulated 
during or since inan's occupadon of the particular aice. Some of 
these layers may Iiave been aaually made by man, for instance a 
layer of njbbish above a hue floor, or the actual fioor itself; others * 
may have been made by narural processes, for insiahcc a layer of 
wnd-blown sand over an Eastern village or a layer of humus over 
deserted site in the west. In any case its signiiicance has to be 
Interpreted. The term siratihcation may also be applied in (he| 
vcbaeolc^cal sense to chings which are nor aicicdy layers at aH,] 
but pis, ban^ trench^ in fact any dist^b^« of die soil. 

'People who have not worked oiTecSvaadns usual^^ do not 
realise how very varied are the dliterent layers which make up the 
soil on a site where there has been lengthy human occupation. Each 
surface that was walked on for any length of time, each layer of 
debris, each tip line in a bank, shows up aa a distina line in the soil 
if it is locked at in the side of a cutting. Moreover, it is almost 
impossible to disturb the soil by, for instance, digging a pit, cutting 
a ditch or driving in a post, wi^out leaving evidence which enables 
the tr^ned excavator to interpret what has happened. Each such 
pit or ditch cuts through the pre-cxisdng layers of soil, and even if 
the same soil is filled back into the cutting, the layers are broken, 
and xhtse br^a are viable in the »de of a cutting and usually 
horizontally at the bottom of the exavation as well. As will be! 
seen, it is on the inteiprctarion of these layers and disnirbancea that| 
depends the eluddation of the history of the Mte. 

In order to be able to rec<^i8e layers and thdr significance as\ 
one digs them, one must understand how they were Idd down. Very / 
priroidve communities may live in the open or in very slight huts / 
or in caves, and tiaerefore all that would be found on sites occupied | 
by them would be a layer of thdr rubbish, induding ol^eccs they 1 
have used, overlying whatever soil existed when they arrived there ,) 
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and sealed by later layers which had accumulated by natural or 
human agencies at a later date. But in most cases of human occupa¬ 
tion of a site there are the remains of the structures in whidi the 
inhabitants lived. In such sites there is a logical sequence of evenis^ 
the evidence of whi^ ought to be recognisable. 
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^ BUILDING LEVEL CI23 OCCUPATION 

CHI FLOORS DESTRUcf^'^ 

LEVEL 

Pig. I. SKti^ tkrougA moionry itrucwe ^ont perioJ c/\fy. 

The simplest instance is chat of a structure which is established 
on a virgin sire) has a comparatively shore life without undergoing 
any alterations, is then destroyed or decayS) and is in due course 
covered by vegetation and humus. .In that case, one would find the 
\ follo^ng layers the bottom up (Fig. i)i~^ 'pre-exisrinej/hgin 
LadI au ild ing leve^ oor of beat en eyth or some mors 
Occupation debns level^nmi^_^^cfni« accyimilat^ 

I subsequently, owing to die g^owA of vegeradon. 
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If the site has never been piwously occupied, the $<nl on which 
it IS built will contain no human relics. The building level will 
consist of the s<xl disrurbed by die builders of the structure. It may 
be no more chan the puddling and levelling of the pre-exisring soii. 

It may consist of soil disturbed to sink substantial foundadons, or 
imported to level an uneven site. From an archaeological point of 
view, its importance lies in the fact that it may contain objects of 
human manuficiuie, for it is a layer deposited by human action. 
These objects may include something winch was l>ing about on the 
surface, or something brought in with a load of soil to level up, and 
they may of course be of any date prior to the construction of the 
building. But the building layers may also contain things dropped 
by the builders, the hagmenis of the jar which contained ihrir 
lunch, or some coins out of their pocke ts. Such finds may thereforej 
help to establishlHe date of the construction of the building. It musd 
of course be remember^ tliat the objects may have been in use for 
some considerable time before they were lost. The jar may be an 
old one, though if it is of common ware it is not likely to be vtry 
old. The coins may have been in drcularion for a considerable time; 
if one looks at one*s small change today, one may find a coin of 
iS<5o or even earlier, though the proportion of later coins wnll be 
much higher, and therefore the chance of dropping one of these will 
be proportionately greater. Bu t at anv rate ohvi niifily Ivi 

nothjng la^th^n tV Qp<g-miprgd^« rhg rime. “ Hierefo re, the 
i date of the building w dll be at le^t ^late as ihejs^t o^e^n iHe 
fej jf ng -indited I5y^floor,* wBUTit may be app^laB^ 
fijer. If the excavation methods are such that any possible distur- 
Snees subsequent to the erecdon of the building have been 
eliminated, as will be described below, one can thus establish the 
earliest po^le date at which the smicture was put up, though with^ 
objects less closely datable than coins, for ipseanc a prehisrnr i r 
be 8 fairlv Eflrie one. 

The occu pation d^bij jj yll conta in the.objegs^ lost or brolwn 
during the use of the struciuJeTTfie extent to wlii^ ^ch"3ebris 
e»8is*wdl depend* on the type of culture with which one is dealing. 
The floor of a prehistoric hut was obviously a pretty messy aifcur. 
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Debris cf meafs was left lying about, broken pots and lost ornaments 
were trodden into the din on the floor, and such a layer, which is 
easily recognisable frocD its contents and consistency, would be very 
representative of the culture and period of the occupants of the hue. 
The mosaic floor of a Roman bouse, on the oilw hand, would 
probably be kept dean until che house was destroyed or fell into 
decay. But in this case one may be fortunate enough to And a 
rubbish pit which one can associate with the occupation of che 
hotiae, and its contents would provide similar evidence. The objects 
recovered from such layers or pits would be roughly contemporary 
with the occupation of che scruccure^ again wfch the proviso that 
some may have been old when lost. 

^The contents of the overlying destruction level will depend some¬ 
what oh whac was the final &te of die structure. If It was abandoned 
and left to decay, the inhabitants would probably have taken away 
their current posses&ons, and the flnds may not be panlculatly 
t informative. If, on the other hand, it was destroyed by Are or other 
I catastrophe, it would include, mixed up with the debris of che 
: destroyed structure, the equipment of the house at che time of the 
destruction. The houses of Pompeii, for instance, had in them, when 
excavated, the household pottery in use at the rime of the eruption. 
This portery therefore can be dated to the year A.D. 79, the historical 
date of the eruption, or to the short peri^ before that date which 
is likely to be covered by che life span of domestic pottery. Most 
destruction cannot be given a flxed date like this; on che coniraiy, 
the date of destruction must be inferred from the date of che objects 
contained in che desrrucQon layer, in so far as this dare can be 
established from a knowledge of che objects. 

) Above che destruoion layer, in mosc.drcumstances, humus will 
r gradually accumulate in temperate climates, while in dry dimaies 
Vwind-Hown sand or soil will be deposited. Such layers will not of 
necessity have any objects of human ori^n. Thw may be an 
occa^onal object dropped by a passerby, but unless there is a later 
secilemeot in che neighbou^o<^, such objects Ttdil be scanty. Jc '< 
. often happends, howev^, chat objects ftom the destruction level get 
disturbed and transferred into the humus level. This mav be due to.L 
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I irailic, tho ugh m ost usu^jy^tjLagricuJrure, which may be^n after 
thtfil^ulTayer Tus E^me sufBdendy ^ck to provide enough 
soil for culrivaciofl. Agricukural operations, pardcularly ptoi^hin^ 
tend to eat into the layer below rhe hunua and thus add to the 
(luckness of (lie agricultural soil. Objects thus transferred into the 
humus level cannot be allowed the significacee of those in situ, but 
neverrlieless they have a bearing on the length of time a site was 
occupied. 

A site with a sequence such as has just been described is unusually 
simple and straightforward. It more commonly at least happens that* 
a structure lias several pliases, whicli may only mean ^ac doors 
are relaid> or may mean that tlie actual structure is added to or 
altered. The principles of the interpretation of the assodsied objects 
and dating evidence is the same, but care must be taken to assign 
the alterations to the correct phase. It may happen that one structure 
overlies another of an earlier period. If so, the levels belongit^ to~ 
the' earlier structure may be disturbed when the later is put up, and 
objects from these incorporated in the building level, and dtese 
ol^ects must therefore be idendhed and carefully interpreted. On a 
RomanO'British site, it is quite usual ro find a succession of two or 
more buildings one above the other (Fig. 2), while the extreme 
example of such a sequence 1$ found in the andent dries of the 
Near East, where in the course of centuries orte dey after another 
been built on the ruins of its predecessor (Fig. 6 ). 

A final complication Is likely to be disturbances cuidng down 
into underlying deposits. Later occupants may dig pits; for instance, 
the inhabirant of an Iron Age hut may dig a storage pit, or a modem 
farmer may dig a pit to bury a sheep. Such |»is may introduce objects 
of a later period into the level of the andem structure, and, unless 
1 the disturbance has been idendhed, will confuse the evidence. 

A very frequent cause of disturbance on a site where there are 
substandal struccures is the rmoval for re-use of the building stone 
or brick from the walls (Fig, 2). This may happen at any sta^. 
When a building_is abandoi^, its walls may iounediately be dis- 
mantieo.' 'Alternatively, 1 i may crumble into ruins, out of which its 
walls may be subsequently dug. This removal of walls may be only 
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(Q floor l«vel, in which case no greac damage a done to the archaeo> 
logical evidence, for the plan can be recovered from the lines of the 
foundations, and the floor levels will be intact. On the other hand, 
the robbing may be carried n^t down into the foundations, some¬ 
times removing them completely. This of course leaves no structure 
which can be planned. Also it results, when the robbing has been 
completed, in a trench being left along the lines from which the 
walls have been dug out. In rhii trench rubbish gradually accumu¬ 
lates, ormny be Intentionally filled back, and thus again extraneous 
objects may be introduced at or below the level of the floors. The 
excavation of such a site, tlierefore, requires care both to trace the 
lines of the w:tlla and to distinguish the disturbed from the intact 
levels. 

Principle t ofExcavation. ^ Since the workin gouf o f ^ hlst ^y o f a \ 
site depends on the interpretation of the'^ifteraTTfayer^ it is d^r \ 
that the excavadoiT c^nique muse be that jhe layers, and the ! 

dispirhanee s. can be recognised, and that the objects found 
can be_a5sig^ to the correct layeriH'he g^'eral pnhdpres of such 
excavation technique are the stmie when dealing with all types of 
site. The application of them varies w^en working on diflereni 
classes of ancient remains, and these varieties of application are 
described in the subsequent sections. 

The twcumaia principles of excavadofLace the observation of,the 
I diffef^t layea.oijgU, including any dis^b^CCS .affecting 
1 /and the inrerpra^ition of £a.ch 

layer o^ Mil can be dat^ onfy by the objectajn ^t,^ and it must 
tflerefore be quite whlt^l^r an otlecTia in, and that the 

layer is Intact. Secondly, mosi.sinieiures, unless they have w 
lin^pclon or are some quite distinctlvTCiyie, can only be dated 
|by reference to the associated levels,'and therefom the relatlonshr^F 
^ pim^be est abliahed beyond doubt. The absolute depth from the 
. surface of an obiaCT means nothing, unless that can be aaoci ated 
\ w ith a de^^ nf 11 can in face be done by the'dtree- 
I dimensional method of recording described below. To record an 
•object as a feet below the surface alone means nothing. A floor or 
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Other level may be sloping or the surface may be sloping and the 
floor horizonnl, so that anything at a depth of a feet at one end of 
a cutting will be below it, and at the other above it. Alternatively^ 
at one end it may be in a floor, and at the other in a pit cutting 
down from the surface. // 

In most types of soil It is possible to observe the layers as one 
dip through them. A new layer is indicated by a change of colour, 
^i.isieney or tenure. As soon ai'there Is an indication of a idiange 
in the soil, clearance should be carried down to that layer, so that 
the objects from the upper level can be kept separate from the J&n 
one. If there is any doubt as to whether an object comes from the 

( bottom of one or the top of the one IkIow, it should be 
considered as belonging to the'upper one; an object from an earlier 
level ascribed to a later one will do much less harm than a later one 
in an earlier level, for the level is to be dared by the latest object in 
it, A disturbance such as a pit or robber>trencn will show itself as 
a break in the colour of the soil, by increased softness, or by the 
inclusion of rubble or debris. The contents of the disturbances must 
, of course be cleared out and finds kept separate from those of the 
■ level it cuts. Again if there is any doubt, an object should be 
assigned to the disturbance rather ^an to the intact level, as the 
i former is the later deposit. Post'boles of timber structures show 
up usually as softer and darker patches. 

If a wall is encountered, it should be possible to establish as 
digging is in progress whether the level being dug runs up to the 
wall or is cut by it. A cut, which will indicate that the foundations 
of the wall were dug from a higher level, will show u a break in the 
colour of the soil, or its consistency. If there is any doubt, objects 
from the soil near the wall should be kept separate until this point 
has been decided. 

But though many of then points will be observed as excavation 
proceeds, ic is essential to be able to check and record them by a 
visible section in the side of a cucting. In such a section, the layers 
will as a rule be quire clear. One will be able to see which of the 
changes in soil observed in digging are significant, and what are 
their relationship to any structure. Any disturbances, such as pita, 
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will aldo b« visible, and one xvill be able to tee from what layer they 
cut down- 

h is therefore an absolute principle of excavation, which allow* 
of no exceptions ac all, that the whole area muat not be cleared 
simultaneously. Standing sections muat be left at frequent intervals 
from the surface down, and it must be possible to relate all smicturea 
or disturbances to them. The method of doing this will depend on 
the type of sire being dug, and this will be described in subsequent 
sections. 

The technique of the actual digging is alio imponani. If a 
profcMional navvy is set ro dig a trench or cutting of any sort, he wi II 
automatically do so with a straight vertical edge. This is essential, 
unless special circumstances require that the ^e shall be on a barter 
or slope, as described in the section on digging earthworks. If a 
verticai face is not kept not only is it much more difficult to read 
the sections, bur the space at the bottom of the cutdog becomes 
much restricted. This making of a venial face should be done as 
the digging proceeds downwards, and it is a thing which volunteers 
find very difficult. The cutting should be looked at from above at 
frequent intervals, so that any deviation an be corrected. If the 
sides have to be trimmed down subsequently, there U a risk that it 
will be impossible to decide from what level objects come, and they 
will therefore have to be (reared as of uncertain provenance. 

The exavator must have a straight horizontal line to follow. It 
is most important both from the Took of the exavarion and for 
accurate, planning that all cuttings should be laid out accurately. 
TKe method of ^is will again vary with the type of site, and will 
be deacribed in chat context But in all cased it must be done with 
a tightly stretched string and not by eye. The excavator can. then 
mark along the line of the. s^ng^tod follow tUsjnark rn~^gglng. 

A professional navvy in digging wTlTTooieh a’compiratively small 
amount of soil, and then clear it up. It is Important that volunteers 
should learn to do (his too. If a great deal of soil la loosened at a 
thne, there is a real risk in the firat place that some of It will get 
trodden in again and so confuse the stratifiation, and secondly ^at 
it will not be possible to decide where any object in it ame from. 
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In trcbwological digging it 1 $ of course necessary 10 work to the 
layers of the soil, and this both the professional navvy and the 
volunteer wUl have to learn. Ordinarily, the navvy will dig in spits 
of about four to six inches, according to the consistent or the soil, 
and will keep a horizontal bottom to tlie cutting. It there is no 
change In the soil, thb is the correct thing to do. But as soon as 
any ^ange is observed, work should follow the top of this eliange, 
regardless of whether this is horizontal or not. It may sound 
surprising, but it is better to remove too much than too little, to go 
a little too deep Into the next layer than not to go deep enough. 'Fhls 
is because, as has already been said, the attribution of an obj^i from 
a lower, earlier level to an upper one does less harm than vkc vtrta. 

The soil must of course thoroughly examined for objects ss It 
is loosened and cleared away. The thoroughness with which this 
must be done will vary with tlie type of site and level. It is waste 
of time to search the soil minutely if the layer is unimportant, for 
instance surfece soil, or even if it is one in which there is abundant 
evidence but no rich finds. On the other hand, if evidence from a 
level is crudal to die elucidation of the history of the site, or if 
important finds arc being made, very great care must be taken that 
nothing escapes. It should in any evervt be the rule tliat no lar« 
lumps of soil are thrown up without being broken up, while in the 
case where great care is needed, the soil must be gone through with 
the fingers. Ic is rarely necessary actually to sieve the soil in dig^ng 
an occupation site, unless very smaU objects of great importance are 
being found. It is also rarely possible in Britain since the soil is 
seldom dry enough to go through a sieve which is fine enough to 
recover small objecta. Ic may however be necessary in digging 
tombs. 

When the soil has been loosened and examined, it must then be 
thrown up out of the cutting. According to the type of dig, it may 
be thrown on to a heap ac trie side of the cutting, or removed to a 
spoil heap outside the excavation area. If ic is thrown on a heap at 
the side of the cutting, it must be kept tidy, and well back from the 
edge of the cutting. It muse also be remembered that if one is 
dig^ng on agricultural land that has got to be restored to use, the 
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top cultivated $oi1 must be kept separate so that it can be replaced 
on top. The lower levels do not aa a rule cormt of humus, and are 
ape to be full of debris, unsuitable for agriculture. 

The tools ordinarily used in this country for the removal of 
upper soil or thick layers are a pick to loosen the soil and a dtpve ! 
to throw it up. The pick should have one end chisel*shaped and the 
other pointed. The shovel ia broad and slightly curved up at the 
sides, and is distinct from s spade, which it straight and narrower. 
Some archaeologiats use a fork to loosen tixe soil, but I have not 
yet worked on o type of soil on which I should like to use one, and 
consider that in most hands it is likely, with \i» multiple points, to 
do much more harm than a pick. A pick, carefully used, can do * 
extraordinarily delicate work. * 

For the finer excavation work, a bricklayer’s pointing trowel with 
a five- or six-inch blade is the best implemenr, or a strong knife can 
be used. The trowel is used with a scraping motion, and only rarely 
to dig wdth the point. For stiAer layers a miniature p i^-ax e. of the 
army entrenching tool type, is very useful. With such implements it 
is easier to follow intricate stratification than with larger impleruenis, 
and easier to spot objeos. Ic is also eaay to clear delicate objects. 
Soil loosened in this manner may be thrown up with a shovel In 
the usual way. It is, however, usually more convenient, and essential 
if working in a confined space, to use a small hand shovel, such as a 
coal shovel, with which ^e soil can be cleared into a bucket; this 
a n then be lifted on to the side, or hoisted up to someone above 
(Pi. t). Another essential hand tool is a stiff carpet brush, provided 
^e soil is not too wet, to brush a surface clear and generally to 
tidy up. 

OiMv useful tools on a dig sre a mattock, which is e pick with! 
/one end axe-shaped, to cut tree roots, a spade to cut turf, or e 
crescent-shaped turf cutter, which is also useful for trimming the 
faces of sections, and a stiff broom for general tidying. Special cools 
for clearing fragile objects, and so on, are dealt with elsewhere. 

The princip& just described are the basic ones which should 
govern all excavating. Their application, however, varies on different 
types of rices. The experienced excavator trill be able to adapt and 
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vary his mechods according to the needs the site. In any case^ 
individual experienced archaeoiogins apply the prindplesin diiTerent 
ways, which may all produce etjually aatbftctory results. Therefore, 
in this aeciion I (lave no intention of being do^tic and saying tiiac 
the way of excavating described is right and other ways wrong. I am 
simply describing methods which I have personally found satis- 
factory, as a guide to beginners on how ^blems can be tackled. 
But of course when a beginner starts on his first dig, he will have 
to follow the instrucrions and methods of the person in charge. He 
will not be popular If he seta out to correct those under whom lie 
is working. If after a period of work he feels that tlie methods do 
not attain a high standard, his remedy is co offer his services else¬ 
where on another occasion. 

The Eaxavation of Masonry BuiMings. The most sirai^tforward 
type of site to excavate is mat of a substantial masonry ouiTduVg of 
rectilinear plan. Examples of such a site would be Roman and the 
mote solid Mediaeval buildings in this country. On such a site, the 
succesMon of structures is not too compUaied, the plan reasonably 
predictable, the structure solid and the depth of deposit not coo 
great. These are the features which enable the methods of excavation 
CO be differentiated fri>m the types of sires dealt «dth in subsequent 
sections. There is much to be said for the recommendation that all 
be^nners, whether interested in Briosh prehistory or Kear Eastern 
archaeology, should get their first excavating experience on such a 
site. On it the principles of excavating can most easily be learnt, 
and then can be applied on the more difficult types of aire to be 
described later. 

^ In order co be able to interpret the remains of a building as they 

' are excavated, it is necessary co understand .how it has been UO' 

I structed. When any subicantial structure is to be built, the first step 
'll to lay firm foundations. These are almost invariably sunk beneath 
the pre-existing ground level, since any soil laid down at the time 
of building would not be sufficiently consolidated to support the 
foundations. The first step is therefore co dig foundation-trenches 
along the lines to be followed by the walls. These may be of three 
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main types; a trench wide enough co allow the builders access to 
the face of the foundations aa they are built; a trench of the same 
width as the wall, so that the foundations are laid from above, flush 
with rhe sides of the trench; and a trench which is a combination of 
these two methods, the lower part being the width of the wall and 
the upper part widening our (Hg. j). 




Fig. j. FounAaiiotu Mit M WM ftowawiciwr/wiw. B. Ti4neh-6mt 
C. Foun^owns pcftfy rr<Ac^ petnfy wr<A witU jpuri4aucM» 


In the first case, the resultant foundaooni will be regular and 
(he joints of the faa «dll usually be mortared, chough the face will 
not as a rule be dressed Aush, wtl^inted joints, aa it would above 
the contemporary ground level, when the foundations have been 
laid, (he extra width of foundadon^trench will be filled in with s^l, 
probably partly that originally excavated from the trench, but 
possibly auo including builders' rubbish. When a section is out 
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against th« wall, this will show, usually quite dearly (PI. a). The 
layers of premiering soil will cease shore of the wall, and the 
intervening gap be Slled with soil with different layering, often 
Including spreads of mortar from the foundations. The ffrst layer 
to cross the rop of the foundation-trench end run up to the face 
of the wall will be the contemporary ffoor and its make-up. Such 
foundations are described as free-builr. 

Foundations of the second type are described u trench-built. In 
this type the face will be mudi rougher, for the stones are simply 
laid against the edge of the trench and are often only roughly shaped. 
Any mortar will ^ quite rough, and will mainly be in rite liori/untal 
joints, being put in from above as each course is laid. There is 
rarely any dtf^culty in distinguishing this type of foundation form 
the last. The foundation-trench in this case will scarcely show In 
section, but it is often dear, particularly when die foundations arc 
of unsquared stones such as (lints, that the lower layers do nor run 
truly up to the face. In any case, the character of the work will make 
it clear that it could not have been intended to be visible at the level 
of any of the iayeis which have been cut through by the foundation- 
tren^. Even if it did not dear from other points, the idenoffcation 
of the floor level wi\i be obvious from the change in character of the 
work above chit point. 

The character of the third type of foundation will be a combi na- 
don of that of the first wo (PI. 3). This is perhaps the most common 
type, it being the easiest method of building to have the lowest 
courses trench-built and the upper built free. The identifications of 
the associated door level should present no difficulties In this type, 
for as in the first type there will be a continuous layer crossing a 
comparatively wide foundation-trench. 

The next building stage of which evidence will survive (for most 
of the auperstrueture has usually disappeared) will be tht laying 
down of the ffoora. Sometimes th^, which may be of any material 
from beaten earth to hard cement, ire laid direct on the pre-existing 
levels. More often there is a soil make-up, perhaps because this is a 
convenient way of disposing of the surplus soil from the foundation- 
trendies. Sometimes this make-up is substantial, particularly when 
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ihe previous surface was uneven or sloping. The existence of such 
make-up increases the chance chat there will be objects of possibly 
considerably earlier date beneath the floor, for the material may have 
eome from anywhere, but of course, as described on p. 7 t, there 
can be nothing later than the building date. The fact that such 
material is malM-up and does not contain or overlie the floor is 
usually dear from the absence below or within it of any suitable 
hard level for (he floor, and also from the character of the wall. This 
will be free-built, but will not have the flush hct described above. 
Occasionally the preexisting surface may be actually cut away, 
either irt the process of levelling ofF a site, or to make a sunk chamber 
such as a cellar or hypocaust. This will usually be clear by reference 
ro tlic levels in adjoining areas. 

The original walls of atw one room will clearly be associated 
with the same floor levels. The junctions of the fou ndat ions of the 
walls may be actually bonded in, thus making their ^niemporanelty 
certain. It should liowever be noted that sometimes when a later 
wall is pur in, part of the face of the ori^nal one is cut out and a new 
patch pul in, which bonds in with the new wall; such a false bond 
can however usually be deieaed on examination. The lack of bond¬ 
ing in foundations does not, nevertheless, prove that the walls are 
not contemporary. Foundations of cross walls are often built with 
butt^oinis against the main walls, the two bonding in above ground 
level. But even if the superstructure does not survive, the relation¬ 
ship can be established by reference to the floor and other levels. 

ft often happens that additions and alterations are made in the 
course of the life of a building. The simplest addition Is that of a 
new floor level, which must be identified since it nuy «8l 
later than the orional date of the buildin g, ttli usually quite simple 
to dd 16 , Since breath it will be another adequate surface sealing 
the fcund&cion-trench. Difficulties only arise if the secondary floor 
replaces one which has been worn away, but there are usually signs 
01 this in some part of the area. 

An additional wall will cut the original floor and make-up, and 
thus its secondary character will be clear. Its structural reladonship, 
either not bonded or with a false bond, will also provide evidence. 
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1( somerinies happens that original walls are partly rebuilt at the 
time of such alterations; such rebuildings can genenliy be identiiSed 
by slight differences in technique, in the bond, the building material 
and sl2« of stones, while often there is a slight alteration in the colour 
of the mortar. Stratidcation will as a rule give the clue, but structural 
features must also be ^ven full consideration; if the sirucniral 
evidence la absolutely definite and does not accord with the stratU 
graphical, it must be given the preponderant weight, and some other 
explanarion of the stratification muse be sought. The additions and 
alterations may be complex, end each must be worked out in a 
similar way. 

In some alicntions original walls may be abolished- Their remains 
will then be sealed by a floor of a subsequent phase (Fig. 2). Tliis 
removal may be complete, leaving in ftet only a robber-trench of die 
type d«cribed on p. 75. The line of the walls will however be visible 
in section and in the breaks in floor surfaces. In the search for any 
such vanished walls, it is important to remember that any dis¬ 
crepancies in stratifleation must be accounted for. For instance, if] 
tJ« floor contemporary with a single north-south wall is on two | 
different leveb, there must be a cross wall running east-west in] 
between and this must be found. 

Sometimes even in quite substantial structures, subsidiary walls 
may be of slight character, such as laths and plaster. The only 
traces of these will be breaks in the floor levels and sometimes the 
holes in which the more substantial timbers have decayed. 

There are in fact many variations in die structural methods em- 

C ' yed in buildings of the ty^ found on Roman or Mediaeval sites. 

e more substantial are built throughout of stone and brick, the 
stone varying according to the locality. In other cases they may 1 m 
partly of stone and partly of timber, the foundations usualJy being 
of none, often with sockets for the main timbers. Again, they may 
be completely of timber. In such cases It is quite usual for the 
uprights to be set in a horuontal timber or slecper-besm at rhe base. 
The only trace of this which would survive in most soils is a slot 
of dark soft earth (PI. 4). This is quite easily traceable, and iu 
position is also often Indicated by the edge of the floor. Other timber* 
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walU may be of subanntiaJ uprighe at mwrvals with slighter posB 
in berween. These can again be traced by discolouration and soft 
filling in their sockets. A variety of the timber waJl is the wattle-and- 




Fif. 4- SKikn and plan ^ watih^and^^h waU. Stetw* . 4—5 it tJiTeiigA dau^ 
andwatdinf, C—D tinvfA a main Umiaf. (Fram Archseololu 90, Baeavauont 
at Varulamiuin Intula 6y Mitt K. M. Iwtardtan.) 


daub wail, which is employed both in Roman, prahistoric end 
Mediaeval structures. This is a wall which usualiy again has substan¬ 
tial uprights at intervals, while in between is hurdling which Krves 
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a$ a snAoimg for the day core of the wall. In a Roman house the 
surface of tht clay would be covered by wall-plasier. The daub 
usually only survives recognisably if It has bMn burnt. Such a 
watde^d>daub wall may b« built as described above with a sleeper- 
beam, or may consist of thin stakes set direct in clay (Pli. 5, d and 
Fig- 4).. 

Such timber-huilt structures vary greatly, from substantial affairs 
with hard concrete floors, to ^uite alight huts or sheds. It is only 
the more substantial structures, with well-deflned floors, which are 
suitable for digging by the method described in this section. Oihera 
should be dug by the grid method described below for prehistoric 
sites. 

In the course of the occupation of a site during the Roman period, 
not only are individual buildings altered, but sometimes they are 
destroyed and their place taken by completely different ones. In 
such cases, the walls of the new building will be found cutting 
through the floors of the earlier one, and the latter’s walls will be 
remo^ at least to below the floor le\^ of the new one (unless some 
of them happen to be incorporated in the new building) and 
sealed by its floors (Fig- 3). In exavation the plans of the two have 
to be disentangled by re^nce mainly to the stracifleation. The 
description of the building methods snd the relation of floors to 
waib given in the preceding paragraphs of course apply equally to a 
structure succeeding another as to one built on virgin soil. 

From considering how a building was constructed we can proceed 
to methods of excavation. Tlte main aims in dealing with a site of the 
type under consideration are to establish the plan, or plans if there 
are one or more superi mpoSed buildings, i es purpose and those of I ts 
component features, encf Its chronology. 'Whether or not it is to be 
completely cleared will depend on resources available, on the Intrinsic 
importance of the building end whether it is 10 remsin open or to be 
filled in again. 

In such a site, the unit of clearance ia best formed by the actual 
rooms of the structure itself, and not by the artificial units which, as 
will be seen, are necessary in some other types of site. The first step 
must therefore be to delimit these rooms, which is done by cutring 
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a series of trenches. These trenches should be ac righr angles to the 
walls of the structure. On some sites, the alignment of the strucnire 
may be indicated beforehand. For instance, if the site is on the brow 
of a slope, the probability is that the structure will lie elong the 
brow, If iliere is a known road line, the structure will probably 
have a frontage parallel to it. If there is no indication of the line, the 
lirsi trench must be an exploratory one; once the line of the walls * 
has been established the rest of the trenches should be adjusted to 
be at riglit angles to them. • 

The irencltes must be accurately and tidily laid out. They must 
be lined out with string, as described on p. 77, and their width 
acorately measured at both ends. Tlie actual width will depend on 
the depth CO which they will have to be dug. Three feet is a minimum 
width; anything narrower is awkward to work in, and one cannot 
get far away from the face to see the section properly. !f the first 
trenches show that there is a depth of more than three feet to be 
dug, subsequent trendies should be wider. 

The plan of campaign should be carefully thought out in the 
initial stages, and will again depend on the type of sire and the 
resources available. If the intention is only to trace the plan and 
establish the chronology, theearih from the trenches may be dumped 
along (or rather, at least one foot back from) their edges, provided 
that the dep th is n 01 so great as to produce an unwieldly bulk of spoil. 

If it is hoped to uncover the whole building, the earth must be 
dumped clear of the sire, and this should be done from die start, as 
double shifting of spoil is a nuisance. It is in any case advisable to 
stun by delimiting the tile or building within a larger site, by cutting 
a trench right across it in both directions. This will Indicate the 
type of siruaure and floors, and the depth of soil, and may suggest 
whicli arc the principal rooms. 

These preliminary trenches should ordinarily be carried down to 
tlie highest door levels only, in the first stage. The next step is to 
trace the plan. This should be done by a series of trenches at right 
angles to the first ones. That is to say, between e^. pair pf walls / 
crossing the trench, another trench Is run at right angles to deLmlt ; 
the four sides of the room. The process is continued until the whole I 
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pUn u clear (Fig. 5). It may happen that, a$ is described above 
(p. 75), the walU have been robb^ out below floor level. Tlieu 
poeihon will be indicated by a break in the floor level, which will 
be picked up again after a gap. The process of cracing luch robbed 
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walla la essentially similar to that of tracing standing walls, by a 
series of trenches at right angles to their line, which can then be 
planned by joining up the series of breaks in the floor, though of 
course with some margin of uncertainty, aince the gap may be 
wider than the robbed wall. 

The next step will depend on whether the site or the portion in 
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qu«iion is lo be compleiely cleared or not. If so, it is convenient 
to remove the rest of the upper soil at this stage, since it wakes 
digging lower levels easier and enables the upper level to be photo¬ 
graphed as a whole. Bur It is esseniiai to leave keys or baulks of 
upper schI standing, so that eventually a complete section m be 
obtained from top to bottom, since often further excavation will raise 
new points of interpretation, and one must be able to refer back to a , 
viiib e section to decide them. In most cases cHm sections should ' 
be left crossing each room in both directions (Fig. ^), so jbi there 
are sections against all the walls, but this may be modifi^in special ^ 
circumstances. 

After this has been done, or, if clearance is not being underraken, 
with the omission of this stage, the next step is to cat through the 
floors, to establish what arc the underlying levels. Tliis may be i?ne 
by continuing down the original trenches, unices fectom revealed in 
excavation suggest that other positions will be more useful. If these 
trenches show that the site is a simple one, with no underlying 
structures, all that has to be done is to ensure that the history of the 
whole building is the same, by cutting a sufficient number of 
sections, ideally up to all the waUs. 

.if, on the other hand, the sire is complicated by a number of 
periods, theW will have to be worked out. On sites where total 
dearance is being carried out, it is convenient, if It is found that there 
are lower floors, to remove the upper ones at tl^ls stage, always, as 
described above, leaving complete sections in each area. If the site is 
not being cleared, it is simply a matter of carrying the trenches to the 
requisite depth, and making sure that the floor levels in the diflerenc 
trenches are correctly correlated It li particularly important to | 
ascenain whether all walls are contemporary with the original floor, | 
if there are seversil floor levels. / ' 

On sites where there is a different building below the uppermost, 
the process of tradng is a repetition of that of tricing tlu upper 
one. It is convenient to flnish dealing with the upper one first. If \ 
the area Ij to be cleared, all Its layers can then be’smpped oE This | 
must be done in strict chronological order. The first step la to ' 
remove all disturbances, for instance the All of the robber trenches 
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from which walls have been removed and of any pits cutting into 
the structure, for these are clearly subsequent to the use of the 
house. Then would follow any occupation on the floors, any addi¬ 
tional floors, and Anally the original floors, their make-up, and the 
contents of the foundarion-tren^es. If any of this All is acddencally 
left behind, its contents may confuse the evidence with reference to 
the lower atructures. It may be desirable to remove some of its 
walls if it obscures futures of the lower building, but this should 
not be done unnecessarily. It is probable rhat some at least of the 
baulks left standing across the rooms of the upper building may 
have to be removed, to enable the lower one to be cleared, but 
enough should be retained to enable the stratifleation of the lower 
building to be connected with that of the upper one. If the site is 
not being completely cleared, the trenching process is continued 
until the plan of the lower building is completed. It may at this 
stage be necessary to dig new trenches from the surface to trace walls 
or examine points which do not occur in trenches planned to deal 
wiih the upper structure. If the succession is complicated and there 
are several smictures one above the orher, and particularly if there is 
any great depth of deposit, it becomes essential to clear away the 
surface s^l and deposits belonging to the upper building com¬ 
pletely, as It is bodi uneconomic and unsatisfactory to examine 
things at the bottom of deep trenches. Six feet is the maximum 
depth of deposit for which it is suitable to use trenches and this 
should be exceptional; four feet is about the comfortable limit. 

This description of how to excavate a building will have shown 
how ^ndamental it is to have sections running up to all the walls, 
for it is by them that the reladonship of the walls to tite deposits 
, and their dating material is established. It follows that it is a 
cardinal error co dig along the line of a wall. Sudi a trench cuts 
through the connection of wall and floors or other deposits and 
destroys the evidence. Before the principles of stratifleation were 
understood, the lines of walls were traced by a trench along them, 
but this nowadays should nryer be done. If a preliminary trench , 
turns out to be alongside or over a wall, it should be suspended as 1 
soon as this is realised. ^ 
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Finally an excavation should not b« begun unless it is intended 
to finish it, for subsequent excavaron are not readily attracted by a 
partially excavated site, and information about it will be apt to 
remain permanently inadequate. The completeness should be boch 
horizontal and vertical. That is to say, in the hm place the plan 
should be complete. It should be remembered that Roman villas, 
for instance, are complex affairs like modern farm buildings. The 
dwelling-house nearly always has adjuncts in the way of bams, 
labourers’ quarters and so on, and the picture is far more valuable 
if It provides information about such buildings. Therefore, if the 
area adjoining a site on which a villa has been identihed is available, 
it should be trenched in an endeavour to locate these adjuncts. This 
doctrine does not of course mean chat one must excavate a whole 
Romart town if one starts on any part of it The buildings within it 
can be treated os entities, though of course a far greater contribution 
to knowledge can be made If at least an lAsuIa can be excavated. To 
the second necessity, complete vertical excavaKon, there should be 
no exception. All areas should be at least tested to virgin soil. If 
they are not, an unexpected earlier occupadon may not be dis¬ 
covered, and will probably be permanently lost, for future excavators 
will not wbh to remove earth disturb^ by predecessors on the 
chance of /tndiitg something below. It may happen that there is 
some structure, such as a mosaic Hoor, which it is not wished to 
destroy, but in that case adjacent areas can usually be tested to reduce 
to a minimum the chance of anything important being overlooked. 

Excttvafien of a PrthUtork Oecupotion Siu. There are two main 
reasons why a prehistoric site requires a slightly dtfferenn^nethod 
of excavation from that described in the last section. The ffrsr is that 
its remans, other than the surrounding earthworks, the excavation 
of which is described in the next section, are much slighter than 
those of a maionry-buUt structure. The floors are usually of trodden 
earth, and the walls of perishable materials such as timber or turf. 
Such remains are not easy to spot tn the comparatively limited space 
of the floor of a trench, and one requires a laiger horizontal area in 
order to recognise their significanee. The second reason is diat the 
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pJan of prehistoric structures is much more irregular. One cannot, 
hiving found a wall in one trench, predict that one will pick up its 
conrinuaiion in a straight line in tne next one. Also the vanoui 
adiuncts of a prehistoric dwelling are compKcated and irregularly 
arranged. Therefore, the only safe way to digjla prehistoric site is to 
clear a fairly large horizontal area. ' 

Again, before the method of excavating such a site is described, 
it is necessary to undenund of what it may consist and how the 
buildings are constructed. The unit of tlie most usual type of pre* 
historic site found in southern Britain is a hut, which can be of 
very varyingsise. This may be surrounded by a number of accessory 
structures. 7^ most important are varieties of storage pits, for 
com, water and so on. As discovered, these are simply pits of 
varying dimensions and shapes, but they may originally have been 
lined by some material such as skin, which has perished. Often 
there is also a bewildering mass of post-holes in the surrounding 
area. These have been identified as traces of the supports of various 
ocher storage containers and also ocher structures connected with 
agricultural operations. For Instance, it is su^ested that groups of 
four posts close together supported Uns for storing seed com. This 
could not be parched, as had to be done with that stored in pits 
to prevent it getting mouldy, so it had to be stored above ground, 
away from damp and animals. Pain or lines of post-holes may have 
held the uprights or racks for drying hay, while single posts may 
have been the centre support of haystacks of the small conical 
type found in some continental countries today. Other remains may 
include the bases of clay ovens in which the com was roasted. In a 
number of instances irregular hollows have been found which were 
apparently working floors where the com was thrashed. Drainage 
channels to isslst in the coUeaion of water are often found. Finally, 
there may be traces of the fences of pens in which stock could be 
herded. 

The hues themselves on vary great^ from a quite modest size 
to others which were too feet across. They are usually round, but 
may be rectangular. The latter usually have a central rijge pole with 
an upright support at either end, with the roof sloping down on 
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either side to lower side wells, while the normal round huts have a 
central pole, or someiiines a structure of four poles froin which the 
roof sloped down to a single or double ring of outer posts. The 
roofs were probably thatched, while the walls might b9 of daub, 
timber or brushwo<^. Other hun may have at least the base of the 
walls made of turf. 

All these structures had a comparatively sh<»rt existence. As 
modem experience shows, wooden posts set in the ground rot away 
below ground level and have to be replaced. Therefore the posts of 
both the huts and subsidiary structures usually show signs of renewal 
If the settlement has been in occupation any length of time. The 
storage pits would tend to be fouled by vermin and fung), and would 
in due course be abandoned. It is of their use at this stage diat we 
usually hnd evidence, for they are nearly always found hi led with 
occuption rubbish. Primitive people do not as a rale dig pits on 
purpose to dispose of rubbish, but when a pit ceased to be used for 
its original function, it was convenient to hll it by dumping In it 
any rubbish lying about. Somerimes this hlHng shows stages. 
Hearths may be found in such pits suggesting that they were used 
for cooking in rough weather. Occasionally the family may have 
sheltered in them, parricularly on an exposed site like Maiden Castle, 
where evidence was found in one pit that a group squaned on the 
Aoor and threw the bones of their meal over ilieir sfioulders. But 
such use is exceptional The old view that these pits represented 
dwellings is now recr^ised as erroneous. The primary purpose was' 
storage; other uses were subsidiary. 

Such huts and their eceessoiy structures may be isolated, and 
represent scattered farmsteads. The humstead may be opn, with 
just a fence around ir, or It may, for at least part o/lis lifetime, have 
been protected by an encircling earthwork. Alternatively, they may 
be grouped in villages or even towiu, of which last the best known 
example is Maiden Castle in Dorset. The component features will 
vary, the accessory structures of an isolated farmstead such as Little 
Woodbury, ^ilt^re, being more complex and widespread than in 
the more congested area of Maiden Castle, but they are basically 
similar, and require the same excavation technique. 
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In aU cases it must be remembered that it is probable that at no 
ome were all the huts, pits and atrucrurea represented by post-holes 
in use at one rime. Sometimes straiiAcation will enable a set^ence ro 
be established, but this is not so precise a guide as on, for instance, 
a Roman site. Floor levels are much slighter, and axe apt ro be worn 
away by use, while the area surrounding the structures as a rule had 
no ma^ surface, wear tending in fact to work down into pre« 
existing levels. Ilie succession therefore has ro be worked out 
' mainly from inferences from juxtaposition, and from contents of 
pits if this is diagnostic, aided by such items of stratificatian as 
survive. 

While the type of prehistoric occupation just described is now 
well-known in southern Britain, other types exist elsewhere, and it 
is by no means certain that we yet know all varieties. For instance, 
at Sutton Walls in Herefordshire, excavation has recently shown that 
I occupation is concentrated in a series of fairly widely spaced scoops 
or hollows up to 70 feet in diameter, while accessory storage pits 
' and probably other structures seem to be lacking. In the highland 
zones of En^and, Wales and Scotland, huts were mainly constructed 
of the readily available local stone, usually with very slight founda¬ 
tions, and sometimes combined with drnber posts for stability. 
Sometimes, as at Skara Brae in the Orkne}^ th^ stone structures 
are very complex, while in other cases all ^ai survive are simple 
rings of scones forming the bases of the huts. On these types of 
sites, there is so hx little evidence of associated pits and other struc¬ 
tures, perhaps because the land was not suitable for agriculture, and 
the economy was primarily pastoral. 

But all these types of occupation share the characteristics that the 

S ilan is irregular and the remains comparatively slight. They there- 
ore aU require to be excavated by a meth^ R^ch completely 
exposes a substantial horisontal area, so that the various irregularly 
situated componmts can all be identified, end ao that features au^ 
as the edge of a alight earth floor can be seen as a whole, and thus 
idendfled. 

The method of excavation is therefore to combine the complete 
clearance of a selected area with the recording of stratification. One 
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method Is lo clear a succeuion o( strips across the site, the spoil 
from each str^p bang Ailed back inro the last completed one. This 
has the advantage that the labour of ahifring soil is reduced, but the 
disadvantages that no transverse sections across the site are pre* 
served, while a large structure, such as a hut, which may stretch 
across more than one strip, is never completely visible ar one time, 
though such visual evidence is often very helpful to interprecation. 

The most satisfactory method is undoubtedly the grid ^tem, in 
winch iHe sice Is excavated in a series of squares, separated 'fy baulks 
wiiich are left standing and which thus provide keys to the 
don (PI. S). The sice of the squares and width of the baulks will 
depend on the deptli of the excavation and the type of soil. For most 
sices in this country a square with a side of lo or 12 feet will be the 
most convenient, divided hwn the next by a baulk 2 feet wide, 
though if the soil is unstable or the depth very great 3 feet may be 
advisable. 

The first step will be to lay out the grid accurately over the 
Initial area of excavation (it can be subsequently extended). Care 
must be taken to line through the squares accurately and to ensure 
chat they are truly right-angled. The exact comers of the squares 
should be marked wi^ pegs and string stretched between to mark 
our the edges, but these pegs cannot remain in position as the 
square is excavated, for they will be dislodged by the removal of 
earth. Therefore the permaneitt record pegs must be lec back in the 
centre of the baulk. These should be of 2 ins X a ins timber, and 
should be set diagonally, so that on the Ta«'towards each adjacent 
square the number of the square can be painted. In the top a mil 
should be driven, from whi^ measurements can be taken. 

Since the area selected is to be totally excavated, the spoil-earth 
muse be dumped clear. On a site about which nothing is known, it 
may be necessary to put down some trial trenches Aret in order to 
An j whether the occupation is continuous, or, if it is not, where it is 
concentrated. These trenches should be planned so that any of them 
can be developed into squares if requir^, that is to say, transverse 
baulks at the distances and of the width dedded upon for the squares 
should be left ao^oas the trenches. In this preliminary stage, the 
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»poiI may be dumped beside the trenches, but as soon as it has been 
decided which area U to be opened up» rite spoil should be transferred 
to an at«a outside that plonrMd for the season's excavations. 

Each square ia treated as the unit of excavation. The iirst step is 
most conveniently to remove the humus or pIoug;h soil all over the 
square, which can be done by unskilled navvy labour, if such is 
being employed. When clearance of this hn been completed, a 
rrenw should be sunk along one side of the square until tlic hrst 
apparent surface is reached. The rest of the square should ilien be 
cleared in eny layen whicli the ftrst trench Uat revealed, down to this 
surface. If this surface appears to be a definite floor, and extends 
into adjoining squares, tliese should be cleared in a similar munner 
to the same depth, so that the wl^ole of the structure muy be visile 
at the same time, whidi renders the interpretation much easier. Tne 
keys formed by the baulks of the squares should however be left 
standing, unless there Is a strong reason for the contrary, such as the 
need for an unobstructed photograph of an important structure. If 
they are to be removed, their stratiflotion must of course be drawn 
fust, as is described In the section on Records, and when excavation 
is continued downwards, the lower part of the All must be left as a 
baulk in the same position. 

The sligbeness of the structural evidence on many prehistoric sites 
has been emphasized in the preceding paragraphs. Therefore it is 
necessary that great care should be taken to ob^rve all traces. The 
surfaces of all layers must be carefully scraped and brushed, so that 
i arty lines or patdiei of discolouration may ^ow up. Post>holes will 
be indicated by patches, usually of soft dark earth. The Ideniiflcation 
of such pos>holes requires some experience, for if an inexperienced 
worker starts digging out patches which he imagines ro be post' 
holes, it is very difficult to check afterwards whet^r he is right or 
. not. The edges of pos>hole8 will be usually quite well-defined, and 
will 'make memselves' if the Ailing in the centre is carefully cleared 
out The ahape will usually be approximately circular, jf untrimmed 
timbers have been used, while trimmed limber will probably be 
rectangular. Both will probably taper to the base if they have been 
driven into soft soil, while if a pit has had co be cue for them in 
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soUd soil, such as chalk, chs posts will have been wedged by stones, 
which often survive in position after the timber has decayed awey. 

The edgea of huts will often best be defined by the edge of the 
floor. Even if this is no more than the trodden surface of the 
underlying soil, the hardening will ceue on the line of the wall of 
^ hur. pie imcei of the actual wall will depend on its material, 
pere will usually be some posts, tliough soraeilmes the roof may 
slope down from a central post or ridge on to a wall of turf or 
possibly a dry-stone wsilJ. Turf will of course have decayed, but it 
usually shows up as a greyish or blackish hand.-igainst the surround- 
ing wil. If cut througli, tlie layering of the actual turves may be 
visible. A wall of wutile-and-daub will only bve retained is shape 
if It was burnt, as sometimes happens In the destruction of the hut. 
A rather amorphous band of clay may however survive to indicate 
the base of the wall. Dry-scone wall Ing requi res no special desenprion. 

Pits will define themselves by porches of soft soil or by upper 
strara dipping into them, due to the gradual sinkage of unconsoli- 
daced material. The method of excavation of pits wdll depend on 
meir size. The layers in them must be recorded, for tliey provide 
evidence as to whether the fill is homogeneous or has various periods 
in it- The ideal method is to excavate half the filling, layer by layer, 
leaving the other half standing, so as to provide a section which can 
be drawn. If the pit is too small for this to be physically possible, it 
will have to be clone stage by stage, one half being excavated for, 
say, I foot, the section drawn with reference to some well-defined 
datum point (Chapter VI), then the second half removed, and the 
process repeated until tlic bottom of the pit is reached. It is very 
important that it should be clear from which level a pit is dug. This 
is one of the reasons why all surfaces should be carefully swept as 
work proceeds, so that the first appearance of the pit can m spotted. 

It should then be related to one of the standing keys by tracing the 
relevant layers to It, so that its place in the sequence can be 
understood. 

Once all the components—structures, pita, post-holes—of the 
uppermost level have been identified, excavated, planned and photo¬ 
graphed, the excavation should be continued down, first Sy a cren^. 
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and then, if earlier levels are found beneath, by further clearance, and 
(he process repeated. 

it there are structures one above (he other, or cuenng into each 
other, stnrification will provide the key to the succession. If th^ 
do not overlie or cut Into ench other, and the associated surfaces in 
fact represent a gradual wearing away of pre-existing levels, as Is 
often the case, the succession or contemporaneity may be a matter 
of inference. If die pottery or oilier material shows a development, 
or new influences, the contents of hut floors or tlie occupation upon 
them, or of the fill of pits, will help to establisli this succession. 
Otherwise it may be a matter or probabilities, bur usually there are 
some points which make it possible 10 decide the question of whether 
or nor occupation has covered a prolonged period. 

T/u Exeavation of TdU. Ttll is a term used in Arabic-speaking 
countries for an arri/idal mound which has been formed by humaji 
occupation over a long period, In Turkish the word used is h&yUky 
in Persian «/«, but the word telJ is here used as a generic term, for 
the problems in all these Eastern countries are the same. It is of 
course obvious that no beginner should be allowed ro be responsible 
for the excavation of such a site. But sometimes comparative 
beginners go out to assist on such sites, and therefore a description 
of tlie correct method of exavation is here included so that such a 
beginner may start with some knowledge of the problems involved. 

The reason that tells are more common in Eastern countries than 
in Europe is mainly that settled urban life has existed ip them fur 
millennia, whereas In most of Europe it has existed only fora matter 
of centuries. One village or town has been built on top of the ruins 
of its predecessor often conrinuously from Neolithic times even to 
modem days, or at any rate for a considerable part of that Mriod. 
As buildings in etch town became ruinous or were destroyed, their 
remains were levelled over and others built on cop of them. In this 
way (he ground level of the settlement was gradually miMd, so that 
while the earliest occupation may have on the level of a 
surrounding plain, the latest may be on a mound rising sixty or a 
hundred feet above it. The insrances given of length of occupation 
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and depth of deposit may be extreme ories» and meny sices have had 
a much shorter life and much smaller depth of deposit, but a great 
number of such sites do present to excavators the problem of dealing 
with a complicated series of superimposed occupation levels. 

This problem of superimposed levels is common to all such sites. 
There are, however, two different types of sices within the main 
group which have separate problems, the sites where the buildings 
are of mud-brick and those where they are of scone. The methods 
of excavation are !)asiea]ly the same, but the differences In the 
development of the sites require some description. 

The interpretation of a site of mud-brick buildings is ot the rwo 
the simpler, though the technique of tracing the buildings is mom 
dilHcult The reason that the interpretation of a mud-brick site is the 
simpler is twofold. Mud-brick, once it is in portion, cannot be 
re-used, and therefore subsequent builders do nor dig down into the 
houses of cheir predecessors in order to obtain building materials. 
Secondly, a mud-brick buildlt^ when destroyed or decayed creates 
out of itself, from the decay of iu mud-bricks, a great depth of soil, 
and thus forms a thick layer over the remains of one building stage, 
on cop of which the next is built. The different phases cherefore tend 
to be well marked and well separated from each ocher. It does not 
follow that the same phases are present all over the cell, and ac the 
same level, as the earlier excavators, working afMr Flinders Petrie 
bad enundated this general principle of baric stratigraphy in 1890, 
tended to expect. One section of a town might be destroyed and 
rebuilt while another remained standing; an important building like 
a temple might be recained unmodified while other areas were 
renewed; in a less prosperous period, only the centre of che town 
might be occupied while the rest was in ruins, and it would therefore 
grow in height while the outskirts did not. It is therefore clear that 
releting together different parts of the tell by absolute heights above 
sea-level is in any case meaningless, and such evidence is made more 
so by the feet that h rakes no account of disturbances such as 
foundation-trenches, pits and so on. It Is therefore no less impor¬ 
tant to ascribe objects to the correct phase by the exact strata oi the 
soil in this type than in any other type of excavation. 
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'^The great difficulty in excavating a mud-brick liie as opposed to 
one built m stone lies in the need for considerable skill in titdng the 
walls. The mud-brick is usually the colour of the surrounding soil^ 
for it is made out of it. Moreover, within the area of the rooms will 
be great masses of mud-brick fallen from the upper part of the 
buildiru, tending to form an almost solid mass with the standing 
walls. The tedinlque of tracing the actual walls is largely a matter 
of practice, in whidi (he native workman often becomes highly 
skilled. Consistency, feel, and the sound of the pick or other tool 
all enter Into it. The courses of the standing wall can with care be 
made visible and are obviously regular and norisonul, while those 
in a fallen mass are unlikely to be. But all these points must be 
learnt by pracriee under trained guidance. 

The special difficulties of a ston^built Eastern site are fourfold. 
In the hrst place, such rites are usually in hill country, for it is there 
that building stone is avrilable. The settlements are therefore usually 
OQ hill-tops, and so stare from an uneven basis, which makes the 
correlation of the different areas more difficult. Secondly, the 
destruction of a building does not produce rhe depth of deposit that 
a mud-brick building does. The stones from the cullaps^ or de¬ 
stroyed superstrucrure will almost certainly be re-used by the next 
builders. The levels of the successive phases are therefore mucl\ 
closer together and less well-defined. Thirdly, it was often easier to 
obtain funher building stone from the remains of earlier structures 
than to quarry it afresh, so that in addition to using stones from 
collapsed walls, subsequent builders often dug our early walls to a 
great depth. The rites are therefore apt to be seamed with robber- 
trenches. Finally, the foundations of stone buildings are usually 
deew thin (hose of mud-brick, and walls of the more important 
buildings are often carried down ru rock, or to some solid earlier 
structure. Earlier levels are therefore liable ro be extensively cut 
by later wells, leading to a maze of foundations of different periods 
ride by side. A typical section from the excavations at bamaria in 
Palestine is illustrated in Fig. 6 . All these difficulties are similar 
to those one may find on sites of mukonry siruaures In Britain, but 
intensified by the greater lengtli of occupation and depth of deposit. 
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The basic method of interpretation of both types of tell sites 
shodd be the same as that employed on occupation sites in Biitain. 
It is dependent on the imerpreution of the stnti/icaRon in the same 
exact way, ao that it is possible to establish the relarionship of all 
the walls to the adjacent layers in the soil. Therefore no more on a 
tell than in Britain should clearance be carried down all over the 
area at the same time, as it all too often is. Even on an apparently 
simple sire, such as a great Assyrian palace with walla standing many 
feet high, there may be pits dug right down through the filling of a 
room, introducing late objeers at floor level. Key sections are as 
necessary here as on any British site. 

In order to obtain at all a complete knowledge of the dlflerent 
phases of a tell site, it is clearly necessary to remove each level in 
rum over a considerable area. The lower levels can never be 
ad«pjately explored by trenching, since not enough will be exposed. 
It is mie that the method of bondage is sometimes employed, in 
whidi a shaft of comparatively limited area is sunk to the bottom 
of the tell. This Is however with the avowed object of establishing 
j what is the succession of cultures and range of occupation on the 
I site, and is justified for this purpose, bur it ^ves little information 
) as to the type of occupation. 

The method of deamnee should therefore be an adaptation of 
the grid system employed on British prehistoric sites. It is necessary 
to adopt an arbitrary unit like this, because superimposed on one 
another in the same area will probably be a number of buildings of 
varyir^ orientation, and in order to obtain stratification keys from 
rhe cop to the bottom of the layers one can only use an arbitrary 
layout, for no orientation will fit all successive buildings. The size 
of the squares of the grid must however be considerably larger than 
on Britw sites, owing to the probably much greater depth of 
deposit. The length should probably be something in the neighbour¬ 
hood of twenty to thirty feet, or at least as long &i the expected 
depth of deposit, while the baulka will have to be proportionately 
broader. 

Within the squares, excavation should be carried on in the manner 
described for a masonry building in this country, that is to say, the 
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Hne o( che walls of the uppennost layer esiablished, irenches cut at 
right angl«9 to th«m (whatever iheir angle to that of the main grid) 
and the various layers associated with them Identified (Fig. 7). 
These layers must be correlated with those appearing in the per¬ 
manent keys provided by the baulks of the souares, 10 that it is 
quite clearly recorded, as excavation proceeds fower, which layers 
in these keys belong to whicli structural phases. 

On a tell dig, it is usually essential to remove each structure, walls 
and all, after it lias been studied and recorded, since otherwise it will 
be impossible to cleat the lower atom. Exceptions sometimes have 
to be made in favour of exceptionally fine buildings whi^ it would 
be wrong to destroy, and in these cases the underlying levels have 
to be sacrificed. The process of removal is similar to that deacribed 
on p- 90, in connection with British sites; first disturbances such as 
robber-trenches and pits, then occupation levels, successive floors 
and their make-ups, foundation-trenches, and finally walls. Owing 
10 conditions governing mud-brick sites, described on p. 99, such 
removal in ibeir case presents no particular difficulty, once the walls 
have been traced. The clearance of stone buildings does, however, 
further consideration. 

The difficulties arise from the close $uperiinpo»iion of the build¬ 
ings of different periods. The result is that walls of one period often 
cut deeply into deposits belonging to early ones, and also, if the wall 
has been dug our, the robber-trenches may cut equally deeply. 
Ideally, both the walla and the robber-crenches of walls of each 
period should be removed when woric on that period is completed. 
In practice this may be very difficult. A wall y feet wide may have 
fou ndations going down $ or 8 feet. It would be di fficu k in any case 
to work in a narrow trench to that depth. It is moreover very 
difficult to break up a wall working from above, while comparatively 
simple when working against its face. On the other hand, clearance 
of earlier levels cannot be continued down flush with its face, for 
objects from its foundation-irench would contaminate these earlier 
levels, and srill more objects from a robber-trench, to which the 
same considerations apply. It ii therefore necessary first to identify 
the width of the foundation-trench, or of the robber-trench, by a 
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culling at right angi<$ to it. Then u excavarion o/ihe earlier levels 
into which it cuu continues down> a thin skin of these earlier levels 
must be lefugainsi the ininjsive foundaiion-rrench or robber-trench, 
until in base, as revealed in the exploratory cut, has been reached. 
Then the fill of the robber-trencli or foundailon-trench can be 
removed, together with the skin of earlier levels left against it. 
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(Fig. 8). This will of course mean that objects this akin 
belonging to the earlier levels will be included with the later hli, but 
as described on p. 76, this is much lets serious than yUe versa. 

The proceat of removal layer by layer as just described is than 
continued right to bed-rock. Tht policy of how this Is done will be 
affected by me general policy for the whole excavation. Ic may be^ 
the intention to excavate the whole tell completely, though resources' 
very seldom allow of this. For many reasona it may be urged thaii 
it is undesirable to attempt this except in the case of small t^lg. In 
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the first piece, to do so depends on being assured of very large funds 
for an almost unlimited period, and as the history oi excavations 
for the last thirty years In Palestine, for instance, shows, even the 
richest organizations cannot count on this. Secondly, it means that 
for many years the excavations will only produce information about 
the latest, often compantively uninteresting, periods. Thirdly, the 
complete excavation of whole phases of major sites means that no 
part of these phases is left to be checked In the light of future 
developments, ^e science of excavation is steadily being Improved 
and modified, as it should be, and it may well be that however 
carefully the excavations are carried out by present-day standards, 
fijture te^ique would enable still more information to be obtained. 
The ideal U a compromise, the excavation of a sufiidently large nrea 
to enable the plan and type of economy to be ade^ately investigated, 
but sufficiently small for it to be possible, with the resources avail¬ 
able, to reach the lowest levels all over the area excavated. The 
complete excavation of a small tell is not ruled out by this, and is 
valuable in many ways, while such sites are unlikely to be so impor¬ 
tant that their complete removal would matter, for the results can 
usually be checked in other sites. 

Whether or not a tell is to be completely excavated, the method 
of approach will depend on whether it has got to be restored to its 
previous condidon or noL If it has not, which is the ideal arrange¬ 
ment from the point of view of the andiaeologist, any owners or 
cultivators will have to be compensated, and the excavator will be 
free so plan the work as suiia him besL In die first place, he will be 
able to dispose of hia spoil so that it does not interfere with his work. 
It is important, however, to test any dump area, for instance at the 
foot of the tell, to avoid dumping upon ancient remains, such as 
tombs. In the second place, he will be able conveniently to excavate 
all over the area selected, whether the whole tell or a section of ir, 
at the same time, and thus expose the whole of any one phase 
simultaneously, which is much the best method. 

If, however, the ground has got to be restored to Its culdvators, 
the 8p<ril must be kept economically near at hand, for replacement. 
It would still be possible to excavate the whole area at once, forming 
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t dump which wiU sub$e<^endy have to be h]!ed back. This U, 
however, an expensive business. The most economical way is for 
the area selected to be excavated in secdonSi the spoil from the 6rst 
section being placed in a dump, that from the seeor>d being fUled 
back into the iirst, the third into the second, and hnally the dump 
into the laar. Thus only the spoil from the first section has to be 
shifted twice. 

There are various matters of derail in which the excavation of a 
tell difiers from that of a British sice. In the fint place, the local 
labourers may not be used to working with picks and shovels of 
British type, and it is best to let them use the tools they are 
accustom^ to. In the second, in most eastern sites (he practice is 
to remove soli in baskets instead of throwing it to the surface and 
then removing it in barrows. This has many advantages, particularly 
when working at a considerable depth, bu( involves leaving stair¬ 
cases against the side of the cutting, or providing ladders. The 
greatest difference is the number of workers employed, which is 
mostly a matter of finance and the availability of labour. But it is 
most important chat each area should be under the supervision of a 
trained archaeol^isc or experienced student, and the size of the 
gangs under a supervisor should not be so great that be cannot keep 
his eye on all that is going on. Only in cMs way can the layers 
properly observed aid the finds recorded, and it is in this respect 
that $0 many digs in the east have ^led to reach a high standard. 

£xecycfing Eoftkworh. Under this heading is included any form 
of substantial mound or ditch; the two in fact almost invariably go 
together, for a ditch is the easiest way to obtain material for the 
bank. Somerimes, however, material for a bank is obtained by 
surfece scrapings or quarryings, and sometimes a bank which has 
originally existed has been removed, or a ditch has become filled, 
but is recoverable by excavadon. The bank may have associated 
with it various forms of walling, revetting, or intemtl structures. 
The earthworks may surround settlements, or serve as internal 
divisions in them, or they may be what are known as running 
earthworks, forming boundaries running across open country. 

»••• 
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Earthworks in varying forms ara common in all phases of European 
prehiscory and history, from the Neolithic to the Mediaeval periods. 
In the East, freestanding masonry walls ware the traditional method 
in most cultures. If) howes'er, earthworks of any form are found, 
the same method of excavation is applicable. 

The formition of layen in a bank is of course different from 
that on an occupation site. They are formed by a series of rips» 
highest at (he crest and uiling down to front and rear. The lines of 
the tips are mainly caused by variatloni in materia). The bank will 
probably rear on the pre-exisring surface, which may be occupation 
material or may be natural turf Occasionally this is stripped off. 
If the bank was formed from material obtained from cutring a ditcli, 
the first tip, which will form the core of the bank^ would be from 
the surface soil and would include any occupation material lying 
there, mrf and humus; and the rest of the bank will then consist of 
the various layers of geological material through which the ditch 
cuts- The ditch cutting may also be supplemented by material from 
surface scraping or internal quarrying, or these may even be 
substituted for it. It is Imporiani that the source of rhe various tips 
should be identified, so that the evidence from any objects in the 
bank can be correctly interpreted. In some cases there may be 
pauses in the construction of a portion of the bank, possibly while 
ocher sccrions are being built, and a hardened surface may be formed. 
In other instances, additional layers are added at later periods; their 
identification is discussed below. 

Sometime*, as i first step, the line of the bank may be laid out by 
a slight hollow, auch as a plough furrow, or by a low bank, which 
IS subsequently overlaid by bank, but can be identified In 
excavation. In construction, the tall of rhe bank may be allowed to 
«read, or may be limited by a curb of stones, turf, or a low mound. 
As regards the front, there are two main types of bank, the type 
with revetted, vertical face, and the mound type. Of the revetted 
type, the cleuesi example is that of the Romano-Briiish town walls, 
with a solid masonry wall (in front of the bank), which is found In 
the middle period of the Roman occupation. In the prebistoric 
period, the revetment may be of drystone walling, of timber, or a 
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coinbinaiton of the rwo. The reverment is always associaied with a 
benti, a space between the foot of the revetment and the lip of the 
ditch, as otherwise (he foundations of the revetment would be 
weakened by the ditch and would tend to slip forward into ir. If 
the revetment Is coneemporar)' with tlie first phase of the bank» it 
is obviously built first, and the bank piled against its back. 

In the mound type of bank, the front and hack sli^ down from 
the crest at the natural angle of Hit rest of the soil. The front, like 
the back, may have asliglit curb, or may slope directly down to tlie 
lip of the ditch. In such banks, there arc sometimes traces of a 
palisade, of iiml)cr or stone, on the crest. It is in fact probable that 
such a palinadc existed in most cases, since a sloping mound is not 
a very complete obstacle, but often tlic crest is too denuded for 
traces to survive. 

The core of (lie bank may be strengthened by internal walls. 
Tliese may be parallel to the line of the bank, or nay be more 
elabotaie, forming a series of ceils. It is usually clear their 
appearance that rhey were always meant to be buried, and that their 
purpose was only to prevent the core slipping. 

Objects beneath and in the bank will provide at lease a terminus 
pcsi qutm for its construction. If there is an acrual occupation level 
beneath the bank, it may represent the stage immediately prior to 
the turf construction. If they are in a turf level, which can usually 
be recognised by its greyish colour and rather sticky texture, they 
may belong to a considerably earlier period. The signihcance of 
objects in the core of the bank depends to some extent on the material 
they are in. If they are in what looks like surface scrapings, they 
probably represent earlier occupation levels. If they are in the 
material from the top of the ditch, forming the lowest level of the 
bank, they may have been on the surface or in the mrf at the time. 
If they are in the material from lower in the ditch, cut into the 
natural subsoil, they have probably been dropped by the actual 
builders of the bank. There is of course a chance that the builders 
may have dropped objects into any of the layers of the bank, but , 
one cannot count on this. Safer evidence concerning the builders 
is provided by traces of immediately succeeding occupation, for 
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iftsnnce in a quarry scoop at the rear, or overlaid by «he primary 
spread from (he bank. 

Good evidence about the builders is also often provided by the 
ditch. After the ditch has been cur, there is usually some weathering 
of (he sides, forming a deposit known as rapid silt. Objects in this 
ohen belong to the mat occupants of the site after the ditch has been 
cut, though earlier objects may be included. Above this will be 
found material from the bank after it has sarted to decay, which 
may indude objecs from the bank and also those belonging to 
sul^quent occupations of the site. 

Banks often show more than one period of construcrion. This is 
best shown by traces of a turf line covering the original bank and 
sealed by the later layers. Often it b associated witli different 
structural features, sudi as a renewal of the revetment, or a change 
to the mound type of bank after the revetment has colbpsed. Tlie 
ditch may be re-cut at the same time. This is sometimes difficult to 
delect, unless portions of the earlier silt have been left in position. 

Earthtvorks which are not assodaced with occupation sites are 
often more difficult to date, for there is not much probability that 
they will contain objects. The best chance of obtaining an indication 
of their date is to excavate them in the neighbourhood of some 
occupacion dre, where the presence or absence of objects of the 
period of that settlement whll provide at least a urminxu post or 
ants qu*m for the construction. 

The method of excavating all earthworks is to make a cutting 
through them at right angles, so as to esnblbh the layers in them 
(PI, p), The width of the cutting will depend on the depth. A 
width of d ftet is a minimum for all but the most insigniheani banks 
or ditches, and it will often need to be much more. The depth of 
cuttings both through banb and ditches b often such that a vertical 
side to the otnch will not stand. The aleenurives In this case are to 
dig the sides on a batter converging gently towards the bottom, or to 
timber the sides as digging proceeds. B oih are tiresome procedures, 
the latter more so, since it means thee the layers can never be seen as a 
whole. Advice on the method to use should be obtained from some¬ 
one who knows the local soil. Timbering also requires skilled advice. 
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The disposal of soil in a dig (hfough an earthwork is usually 
rather difficult. In the first place, as soon as the uench becomes 
deep, double-chucking will be necessaty, and a series of steps must 
be left to form platforms for this. Secondly the spoil, when thrown 
on to the side, will tend to slip to the bottom of the bank or ditch, 
which if allowed would increase greatly the labour of rehlUng, and 
it is necessary to build a series of revetting walls to hold it up. 
Thirdly, It must be kept well bade from the sides of the trench, as 
otherwise its weight will increase the chance of the sides of the 
trench collapsing. 

Evidence for the data of the bank is provided by the objects in it, 
and, as has been described, it is important to know in what layer 
they were. Digging is carried out as far as possible by layers, but 
if these are, as they may be, on a steep slope, it is somecimes difficult 
to be absolutely certain in which layer an object is, for the bulk of 
earth to be shJfred makes it impracacabJe to excavate an earthwork 
by trowel. It is therefore necessary to employ the three-dimensional 
method of recording described on pp. 133-4. 

TU Excayaiion of Burials. Andeni burials may be of a number of 
different types. They may be in long or round tumuli or cairns, they 
may be in chamber tombs or they may be rimple graves containing 
single burials, which may again 1 m inhumations or cremations. 

R is now recognised that the excavation of a round harro w or 
cumulus is a much more cofppliattd procedure than was considered 
necessary in the ofd da^ when a trench was simply cut through 
the middle. This is because such tumuli usually include elaborate 
structures, such as timber circles, none settings, tr odden are as, turf 
mounds and so on,“Ir6m' wIuSj v^ous eiemenis connected 
the rituil of the burial have been deduced. It is therefore necessary 
to excavate the whole area to ensure that nothing is missed. More¬ 
over, there are very often secondary burials, sometimes of a con¬ 
siderably later peri<^ inserted in various parts of the mound, while 
the primary burial, usually a cremation if the tumulus belongs to 
(he Bronze Age, is In the centre. 

Before excavation begins, a contour plan must be nude of the 
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whole moimd. This is necessary as a record, since the mound will 
be destroyed in excavation, and may also give an indication of 
iearures noc apparent to the eye. 

One method employed Tor such total excavation is to work 
through the mound from one end to another in a series of slices. 
This will give a succession of sectiorvi across the mound otr one 
axis, but has the disadvantage that it ^ves none in the opposite 
direction. A more satisfactory way is to excavate it by segments 
(PI. 7)j leaving a key in each direction. Tlie segments sliould be 
sta^ered, so that one face of the key only is continuous across 
the whole mound. This avoids the risk of some feature In the 
centre being completely beneath the key (Fig. 9). 

Within me segments, the position of all objects and burials found 
should be correctly recorded by the thre^imensional method 
CPP* *33 ‘ 4 )' The significance of all the structural features or surfaces 
must be carefully worked out, and even those which seem incom> 
prehensible should be accurately panned. No One should attempt 
10 excavate a cumulus without first reading reports of recent excavo* 
cons and the material they have produced. 

A long barrow is again a complex strucrure and also requires 
complete excavation. method is similar, except that the length 
requires a number of cross^cdons to be left In addition to a 
icsng^rudinal one, and it should in fan be excavated in a number of 
bays. The structural features are usually elaborate, and the position 
of all scones may have to be planned in the case of badly destroyed 
mounds, in order to recover as much evidence as possible., In the 

S eat majority of eases, the primary burials in the central chamber 
ve been disturbed. 

Chamber tombs are the type most commonly found in the East. 
They may be in natural caves or artificially excavated clumbers. The 
great majority contain multiple burials. Ideally they should be 
excavated by sectors, so that a section in each direction can be drawn, 
but sometimes the sise makes this difficult. In point of fact, they 
seldom provide evidence of a series of undisturbed layers of burials, 
since in many instances on each occasion that a new burial was 
inserted the bones and oiTerings belonging to previous ones were 
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pushed rewards che back. Ic is therefore often very diilicuU to 
establish which objects were associated with which burial, ihou^ 
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any evidence for thU should be carefully receded, and also any 
evidence bearing on nicceeiicn. The poriiion of «ch object should 

be exactly recorded on iheplan,as thatshould of all skeletal remains, 

to enable all possible deduciioni to be made from association or 
position, and if there are any significant layers, the reltnon of the 
objects and burial to them should of course be recorded. As on a 
cell the absolute level of the objects is unlikely to hive much 
significance, unless it is clear from the stratification and condition 
of the burials chat interments were m ftict placed one above the otfler 
without the earlier ones being disturbed. 

In the excavation of inhumation burials, swiihcotion wnhm the 
crave is unlikely to have any significance, though it must of course 
be ascertained from what level the grave was dug. This «n probably 
be done from the first cut which reveals the grave. Once this has 
been established, the whole grave should be cleaied down from 
above until the skeleton is reached. It is inadvisable to clean the 
sktkrnn until the whole of the upper fillir^ has been removed, « 
otherwise it is almost impossible to prevent earth falling on to the 
cleared portion, and also to prevent damage to the exposed boncs- 
0 nee the upper fill has been removed, the skeleton should be care- 
filly cleaned and the «rth cut away round the edges of the bones. 
The individual bones should not be lifted in this process, as it is 
difficult to restore them firmly to their positions. A knife, paint 
brush, and, if the soil is dry, bellows, are the most useful tools for 
this. When this has been completed, the skeleton should be photo¬ 
graphed and planned. 

The excavation of cremation burials raises no particular problems. 
They arc usually found in containert, such as urns, and it is tlmply 
a matter of clearing the urns, and any accessory objects, as carefully 
u possible. Such burials am often found in ^ups, or um fields, bur 
it is rarely posrible to establish any succession. 

The bones of all inhumation burials which are not too badly 
decayed should be preserved for report. If questions of space or 
carriage have to be considered, the skull (including jaw), pelvis, and 
long bones iiould be preserved, and the rest can be discarded. 
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The Technique of Field Work: 
Recording an Excavation 


An excavation, ho wev«r well conducted, wa$te of dne unless 
it is adequately recorded and published, or worse, for evidence has 
been toully destroyed. Recording includes survey, records of 
stratihcaiion, the relation of Hnds exactly to these, and photography. 

Sufyty. The principles of archaeological survey are those of 
surveying in generaJ, which can best be studied in any loanuaJ of 
surveying. All that is attempted here is to give a brief description 
of those methods most usdul on excavations, in order t^t a 
beginner who is asked to assist may understand 'Adiat he is doing, 
and of the few points which require a^ptadon for use in archaeology. 

The requirements of an archaeologicaJ survey are to put th^ site 
on the map, to make a plan of the site and its siruenues, and to 
show the area excavated. 

The first requitemenc, to put the site on the map, i$ one chat is 
sometimes overlooked. The problem of doing this in a country of 
which no accurate large scale map exists is beyond che scope of this 
book, and we need only consider che case of areas for which large 
scale maps of the type of the avineb or d-inch Ordnance Survey 
exist. It is noc adequate In such cases merely co record dut a sice, 
for instance a Roman villa, is in a particulu field, any future 
investigator might have considerable difhculty in locating It It must 
be accurately hxed so (hat it can be drawn on the map, and, if it has 
not got any features which can be readily recognised on the ground, 
s copy of iit relevant portion of the Ordnance Survey,* wi ih the site 

* The permission of H.M. Stadonery Office must be obalned for the 
publiadon of any maps based on those of ib< Ordnance survey. 
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added, should be published with the report The fixing can as a 
rule be quite easily done from any two well-defined features on the 
reap, such as a tiid junction or angle, a bend of a sireain, a field 
angle, and so on. These should be related to the survey base line 
of the site. 
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The necessity of making a plan of ihe site need* no explanation. 
The ourpose of showing the area excavated, including those parts 
whicn do not produce any structures is in the first place to show 
future Investigators where it is useless to excavate, and in the 
second to show that iltere are definitely no structures in a certain 
area, for Instance in the case of a Roman villa that there are no 
accessory buildings in that part of the site. 

For most types of archaeological sites, a simple form of survey 
is quite adequate. It can be carried out satisfactorily if u base line 
it established at some convenient point across the site, from which 
all other points can be fixed. Tile line can be establislicd visually by 
erecting a series of survey poles accurately in line with each otlier. 
Then at these points 2 ins x 2 in# wnc^den pegs should be driven In 
firmly, with nails in the centres oftheir tops. Tl^ posit Iona of the pegs 
must be accurately meiisured, and it is convenient if the measuremenr 
ol each is painted on it. If required in the course of the survey, tem- 
porary intermediate pegs can be established at closer intervals along 
the base line and their position measured from the nearest peg. 

From this base line die sinicrures and other features, and the 
area excavated, can alternatively be fixed by triangulaiion or by 
offsets at right angles. A point an be fixed by iriangulatioo by 
measurement from two points on the base line, by angle with 
ref^nce to the base line and measurement from one point, or by 
angle from two. 

For fixing points over a short distance, measurement from two 
points Is ihe quickest and most accurate. The most convenient way 
of doing this is to make a sketch plan of the structures to be 
surveyed, and co letter the points to be fixed. The distance to each 
an be measured first from one base point and then the other. An 
illustration and the method of recording is given in Fig. lo. The 
result should be plotted with compasses and sale while the site is 
still open so that if the measurements do not work out the error an 
be tnced. It may happen rhat the base line itself is inconveniently 
far away from a particular area. In that ase, tamporary pegs may 
themselves be fixed by triangulaiion from the base line, and an in 
turn be used as the basis for the triangulatton of the area in question. 
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The base pep used should be so sited diat the angle of intersection 
iudng the points is neither very acute nor very obtuse, since such 
intersections are not often accurate. A difficulty which may arise 
in ari^seologicaJ surveying is when the point to be hud is con¬ 
siderably below the level of the base pegs, for the tape must be 
horiBontal to be accurate. This can bt overcome by holding a 
plumb-bob over the point, and raking the measurement to its string 
(PI. to). Triangulirion by angles can be carried out by any 
instrument which is capable of close adjustment and accurate 
measurement of angles, such as a theodolite. A sighting is taken 
along the base line and then to the point to be fixed, and the 
angle between is transferred to the plan with a protractor. 

A variation of this method is given by the use of plane table and 
alida^B.. In this a flat board on a tripod is 6xed above a base peg, 
so that a point on the table is accurately above the peg. The alidade 
is a ruler with a sight and an aperture with a hair line. This is placed 
with the sight over the point which is above the base peg, and is 
first aligned along a base line drawn on the board, ^ich the alidade 
in this position, the board is then swung round until the alidade is 
sighted along ^e base line of the site, thus hnng the position of 
the board so that the drawn and actual base lines coincide. The 
alidade is then sighted on the point ro be fixed. A measurement is 
taken ro this point, the distance read of? on a scale, and the position 
is thus tran^errtd direct to a scale plan. This method is an 
excellent one to use in Eastern countries, but has obvious 
disadvanuges in the British climate. 

In the course of excavation, the supervisor of a particular area 
may frequently t^sh to plan the position of small structures or 
objects before removing tnem. It is therefore convenient to have a 
framework of fixed points from which this can be done. In the 
section on digging a prehistoric site, the method of a grid with key 
pegs was de^b^. ITiese pegs should be put on to the plan, so 
that they can be used for taking subsidia^ measurements. In 
digging a masonry building, the corners of the rooms may be 
sufficiently well-d^ned to serve the same purpose—otherwise the 
necessary pegs should be put in. 
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In planning a large and irregular euucture such as an earthwork, 
4 number of poims along it should be accurately fixed, and the 
intervening areas sketched in by eye. 

In Britain, measurements will o/coune be in feet and inches, bur 
in most Kear Eastern countries the metric system is in use. The scale 
to be used will depend on the size end complexity of the site to be 
planned, for large buildings, r/S Inch to tlie foot, or i :ioo in the 
metric scale, is probably most convenient, while indt or i/s Inch, 
or 1:10 and !: can be used for parts reou i ring greater detail. For a 
large town area or prehistoric camp, srill smaller scales can be used. 

The planning of a tel) excavation is necessarily more complicated 
than most British sites, and probably requires the establishment of 
a grid-plan over the whole site. This is too complicated a matter to 
go into detail here, and the reader is referred to the Bibliography 
for a book ^ving instructions. 

Planning on a horizontal plane usually requires to be supplemented 
by the taking of levels. This is done with a Dumpy level or similar 
instrument. It^onsisu of a telescope with a fine line across the lens, 
on a tripod, with an adjustment so that the telescope can be fixed 
horizontally. This is siglited on a Sop with staff which is marked in 
f«t and metres. The instrument is set up, and the staff is placed on 
a base mark. The reading through the horizontal telescope will show 
the amount the base of the staff resting on the base mark i$ below 
the telescope. The staff is then shifted to the first point required. 
If the reading on the staff is less, the point is higher by the difference 
between the two readings, if more, it is similarly lower (Rg. n). 
If possible, the base mark should be related to a bench mark giving 
the Ordnance Survey datum level. 

There are two main uses of levels on an excavaden. The first 
is for correlating sections and floor levels in different areas. For 
this it is convenient to have spot levels on a cleirly defined point in 
each srea, which will appear in the drawn section. Vhen, even if two 
areas have not been drawn on the same section, thrir relation can 
be subsequently fixed. 

The second use occurs on sites of uneven surfaces such as hilU 
forts, tumuli end relli, and that is to establish the contour lines. 
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This ofifiit boih suggests the aigni/icance of the surface contours, 
and enables As plan lo be much more realistic. The shape of an 
earthwork, and particularly an entrance, is much more clearly shown 
by a plan with contour, possibly assisted by hachures, than by any 
other means. The easiest way to establish the contours is ro move the 
stalTio that the reading is constant, and put in pegs at these points. 
The pegs are then planned, and those of the same level joined up to 
form the contour lliws. 

In any large scale taking of levels, it is usually necessary to shift 
the position of the instrument. To do this, the staff is kept in one 
pOMilon, a reading taken from the old position of the instrument and 
again from the new. The difference between the two shows the 
difference in hftghi between che two positions, and this amount 
must be added to or deducted from subsequent readings in order 
to relate them to the base mark (Fig. it). 

Rieordt of Seraiificciwi. This aspeCT of recording is of all the 
aspects the most important for a beginner to understand, for it is 
his observations as he digs which will form the basis of the record. 
Details of keeping this record wUl vary from dig to dig, and a 
volunteer should of course always follow the method of the person 
in charge. 

The primary record should be kept in a notebook- A convenient 
form is a Sectional Notebook of quarto size, with the left-hand page 
of graph paper, and the ri^t hand Lined. The graph side can be used 
for plans, sections and sketches, and notes made on the opposite 
page. For excavation in this country the graph paper should be in 
inches and eighths of an inch, and for countries where the metric 
ay stem is in use, in cendmetrei and millimetres. On a British dig 
it is almost essential to cover the outside of the book with American 
cloth or plastic material, to protect it in wet weather. The pago of 
the notebook should be numbered. On a complicated site it is 
convenient to allow several psges of the book to etch number, ss the 
complete record viW extend Uyond one page, and it is more con¬ 
venient to have the continuation on the following page in the book. 

The method of recording an occupation site is rather dilferent 
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from that of the excavation of an earrhwoHc or tomb, and wi)] 
therefore be dealt with first.. 

yi. Rtccr£ng Occupation Siw. Each cutting, whether square or 
trench, should have a numbered page of the notebook. This should 
be headed by the description of the area. If the site is being dug by 
the grid syscem, each square should be lettered or numbered, the 
former being the more distinctive, as numbers are needed for many 
other things. On a site in this country, probably a simple letter will 
be suHictent, e.g. Square A, Square M, etc. On a tell site, it will 
probably be necessary to letter one axis and number the other, so 
that the squares will be At, A5, Eto and so on. In most cases in 
this country it will probably be suflident to have one page number 
to a square. On a tell site owic^ to the greater complexity, and the 
necessarily greater size of the square, it will certainly be necessary 
to subdivide and to work within the divi»ons formed by the walls 
within the square. If it 1 $ a mud-brick site, at any one stage all the 
viable walls will probably belong to the same period. The rooms 
can therefore be numbered, and the subdivisions of the square called 
by the numbers of the rooms. On a tell site with stone btzildings it 
will often happen that the boundaries of an area being worked will 
con^c of walb of quite different periods, which never existed 
together, as when rwo walls are the deep foundations of an upper 
level, which it has not yet been possible to remove, and two are rhe 
top of walls of a lower level, of which the flour has not yet been 
reached. To number such an area as a room will only confuse matters 
when the stage Is reached of analysing the plan and numbering the 
true rooms of each phase. Moreover, the area will change as the 
■cage of removing the various upper walls is reached. A convenient, 
though slightly clumsy, way is to describe the area by the number 
of the wslU bounding it, e.g. Area $, ?» If wall is then 

removed, the lower levels 0? the area may become $, 7, 8, at. 

In any case, all walls should be numbered as they are discovered, as a 
convenient method of r e fe r e nce. The numbers should be recorded on 
a sketch plan, and put on the measured plan as soon as this li made. 

On a site being explored by trenches, and cleared, if necessary, 
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by using the actual rooms » uniQ^ the preliminary trenches can be 
numbered and noted on a sketch plan. As the structure is traced, 
tiie rooms can be numbered (as well as the walls) and the trenches 
identified in the notebook as *Room V, N-S, 6 ft east of waJl to*. 
It is important to record the exact position with reference to some 
structure which will appear on the plan. 

The page liaving b^n headed by the description of the area, the 
layers are recorded as they are dug. They should in the drsc place 
be described simply by kind of soil, or material, e.g. brown 
gravelly, red clay, or hard morrar surface. As work proceeds and 
the significance of the layers becomes apparent, this can be amplified, 
at first us 'Make*up of floor contemporary with wall ‘Floor 
sealing wail etc. Ultimately the ascription to a period or buiUling 
phase should be added. This is discuss^ in more detail below. 

The layers should be numbered in sequence as dig^ng proceeds 
downwards. A space of several lines should be left after each entry, 
both for the amplification just described and for the insertion of 
subsidiary levels. For instance, in a preliminary trench, level a may 
rest direct on level 3, but at the ocher side of the square another 
byer may appear between the two. This is most conveniently called 
level 2a, and inserted in the space between the two entries. Similarly, 
there may be a suspicion that part of the area is disturbed, or might 
include a foundation-trench. The contents of this should be kept 
separate, and numbered for instance 2b. A specimen page of note¬ 
book is shown in Fig. la. To make the method clear, the first 
entries are in capitals, while additional ones are not, and annotations 
and diagnosis are in italics. 

The lists of the levels, with their description and diagnosis should 
be kept as compact as possible, to facilitate future reference. All 
subdivisions of a level should follow one another In the book, and 
a reference to level 3, for instance, or a subdivision of Ic, should 
not be added after a later level, or mueh time will be lost when 
looking up the significance of the level later. If the excavator wants 
to keep a journal or day-book of the progress of the work, which 
is sometimes convenient, it should be lUpt either in a separate book 
or a separate section of the same book. 
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The primary identlfiation and d«cription of the kvels is made 
&s digging proceeds. But it has already been explain^ in the 
chapter on excavation that the method of digging must be such that 
key sections of the strata are left in each area and againir each wall. 
It is of course essential to be able to identify the layers as described 
in the notebook with those visible in the section. If the layers are 
simple and well-defined, this may be easy, but often a succession of 
radier similar layers m^es confusion possible. Two steps should 
be taken to avoid rite potsiblity of error. A sketch section should 
be made on die opposite page at work proceeds, on which should be 
noted die depth from the surface at which the new levels appear. 
Secondly, a label or tag should be fixed into the aide of the cutting 
by a staple or bit of wire, with the number of the layer written on it 
in waterproof ink. 

The permanent record of the siratiiication is made by means of a 
measured drawing. This is made on ^ph paper, either in the note¬ 
book, if tile lengdi of the section is not too great, or on separate 
sheers. For this is necessary to have a datum for horuonc£ and 
vertical measurements. The datum for the horizontal measurements 
is provided by a measuring tape stretched taut along the face of the 
section. The darum for the vertical measurements must be horizontal, 
and it is seldom certain that this is the case with the actual surface. 
Therefore, a string tightly stretched between two nails or pegs must 
be adjusted by means of a spirit level so that it is exactly horizontal. 
It is immaterial where on the htce of the section, or above it, the 
siring is Axed, and the most convenient position should be chosen. 
At given points on the horizontal tape, measurements are taken, 
with a $-foot rod or spring rule, upw^s or downwards from the 
string to the surface of the layer being measured (PI. n), and these are 
plotted on the gr»h paper at the required scale. A minimum scale 
is i/i Inch to the foot, or its equivalent 4 ans. to the metre, while if 
the layers are very compUcaiM It be necessary to use a scale 
of I inch to the foot or iu equivalent rrovided the^ope of the layer 
is furly regular, it Is BufUdent to take measurements at intervals of 
about 1 feet, which can of course be supplemented by other measure¬ 
ments at irregularities or features such as post-hol^, A line should 
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Fig, la, Sjxeirtan pagt af nanUok and aaeampanying m«asvnd drawwg of 
stradj^fadon. Capttais f«pr«i«ai Jim tntmSf Of£nary^rint addimnel aa*t, end 
itaTiat ewatauam and anafyns. 

TRENCH 6. 6 ft N. OF WALL 1 , E—W ACROSS ROOM C. P-io 


Foam C 


PERIODS FINDS 

Mod. j. PLOUGH. 

Vt a. BROWN EARTH & DEBRIS. Egr^/iei^A Mtdiatval 

hv$I. ihtfi4. 

Mod. xA. Li^t brown «anh. Pit at E. end of cresch. 

Snwp burial at baae. Sealed by plough only 

V 3. RUBBLY SOIL RUNS UP TO ^CB OF Ci^rda. 

WALL 4> DuUMWm dthnt of Pariad III I Mtdiaaval 
hauu. /hard. 

V 3A. RUBBLY SOIL, W. OF WALL 4. (- 3) 

VI 3B. Brieka and broken mortar. Cutl down throu^ 

tA. from baae of a. R.T. af JFaU S. 

V iC. nubbly aoil, W. of lb. (aa 3) 

IV A. BLAOC 6BN£ATt$ 3. Otaupadanonjiaotaaf 
Ptriad III KoaM. 

jy 4A BLACK BETWEEN WALL 4 AND R.T.f. Cain af 

(* 4 ) Thaadatiut. 

IV 4B. BLACK W. OF R.T.y. (■• 4) 

III 5. MORTAR FLOOR. AUNS UP TO WAU 

4. OfiMatJiaot Manging to wail 4. 

Ilia 5A. RED MORtAR FLOOR BETWEEN WALL Cain of 

4 & R.T.). Rapair ta arigiitaiJiaar. Comtantina /. 

in 3B. MORTAL FLOOR OF R.T.J. (- 1) 
m (C. MORTAR FLOOR BENEA 1 H fa. Origuud 
Jiaar.i^ j) 
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PERIODS 

n 6 . MIXED BLACK BENEATH CutiyF.Tof 
vqU 4- on Jloot$ 6f Ptfiod I hotm. 

m 6A. F.T. OFWALL* 

m 6B- MIXED BLACK BETWEEN WALL 4 AND 
RiTiJi Ai prifinelly dug found to inel^ SB. 

U tfBA. Mixed bbek between WiU 4 & R.T.{, after dB 
idenrtfi«d». pure. S) 

III dC. F.T. OFWALLj. 
n dD- MIXED BLACK W. OF R.T.?. (- 6) 


lU &E. BUck with morac. Cues down through dB, 
from bue of f C. P. T. of wall 1 e, roitod i^<n JC 
laid dawn~ 

7. CLAY FLOOR. Ported I floor. 

7A- CLAY FLOOR W. OF WALL 4. Rim up to 
R.T.io. ■ 7, 

7B. CLAY FLOOR, BETWEEN R.T.to fr 
WALL 5. 7. 

7C. CLAY FLOOR, W. OF WALL 5. - 7. 

8 . CLAYEY, E OF WALL 4. of 7. 

OytrlUt Natural Send. 

8 A. CLAYEY, BETWEEN WALL 4 & R.T.io, 

•> i. 

IB- CLAYEY, BETWEEN R.T.io & WALL 5, 

« i. 

8C. CLAYEY, W. OF WALL 5. - P. 


nNDS 


Coin rf 
Tttritut I. 
Coin of 
Antonim 
Pint. 
HadrioH’ 
AhtonM 
poitary. 

Coin ^ 

Stptimau 

Stvtfut. 


Playian 

potiory. 


Fleviart 

pottory. 


Di^meis of tvidanet {pomiinod witit that from otAor tnnehu); Ptriod I. 
House with dey flocre end stone walls (if the supericruerure to the height ^ 
•t leMt 4 ft hed not been of «*one, It would not have been robbed in Period III). 
Dated 10 the Flavian period by poitery. Poriod II. House abandoned. 
Accumulation of debris and humua. Detins evidence, from pottery and coins, 
covete second to eerly third century. Must have hoen occupation in the 
neighbourhood to provide this material. Poriod III. New house built. 
Period I wills robbed, Dated to late third century by coins and pottery. 
Pori^ tile. Floor of Room C talald where had sag^ over R.T.io. 
Ptriod IV. Late (untidy) occupation of Period III house. Late fourth 
cenrury from c^ns and potrwy. Ptriod V. Decay and destruction of Period HI 
houso Pettny in All roalnly late Roman (derived from latest occupadonX 
but a little medieeviL Ptriod VI. Mediaeval agriculture, In which renuina of 
houaapsrtiaOyrenoved, In some cases to deep level. Thirceesiih and fourteenth 
eennuy pottBiy. Modtm. Plough, and farmer’s burial of a sheep. 
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be drawn jomir^ up poinit on the layer as they are plotted. The 
notebook numbn and deicHpiion of the layer should Ik written on 
it in the drawing. As well as the lines of the sur&ces of the different 
layers, features in them such as tip-lines, piles of stones and so on 
should be indicated. The details of any walls included should be 
accurately drawn. The course and thickness of mortar joints should 
be measured, and the eharacter of the stones, dressed or irregular, 
indicated. The drawing should of course make absolutely clear rhu 
existence of foundation trenches, robber trenches, post-holes und 
similsr features, snd their relsiion ro adjoining levels. 

A measured section should be mode in this way of each area dug 
and of the sections against any walls or special features. Provision 
must be made for relating up adjacent sections. This may be done 
either by running a key horizontal string across the whole area, 
which would appear on each section drawn, or by taking spot levels 
related to a base level, as described in the preceding section, at some 
clearly idenoliable point, such as the top of a wall, which appears 
on the drawing. 

Though in most cases surfaces and layers will run through into 
several sections of the dig, and therefore appear on separate pages 
of the notebook, It is a mistake to try to give them the same numb^ 
in difTerem areas. It often happens that intermediate layers, such as 
a patch on a floor, an extra layer of filling, or some disturbance, occur 
in one area and not in another. Each area should therefore be 
numbered independently, and the correlation of the diflerenr areas 
made subsequently. 

This correlation of the liyera is an important stage in the inter¬ 
pretation. It should always be made while the dig is still open and 
doubtful points can be checked. Together with this goes the iden¬ 
tification of the diflerent phases of the site, if it has more than one 
period. Ae soon at the dig has progressed far enough, the succession 
of phases should be worl^ out, and notes made of the evidence for 
this. There will as a rule be considerably more layers of soil recorded 
than there are phases, and it should be decided which are the 
slgniflcani layers, and which are in fact only layers of different 
material in a contemporary fill. It is then convenient to tabulate the 
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notebook levels of ihe different areas against a list of the phases, so 
that finds earn quickly be sorted into these phtkses. Fig. 13 gives an 
example of tliie for a prehistoric »ie, and Ftg. u for a sice such as 
that M successive Roman liouses. Ultimsiely, these phases should 
be published as Periods I, Q, III, etc. of the site or building, I ^Ing 
the eirliest. But often as work proceeds it is not certain that all the 
periods are present in any pariieulsr area, U is theiefore convenient 
to list the phases as A, B, C, scurting from the top. This causes less 
confusion when the time comes to convert them to the periods 
finally decided upon. 

The preceding paragraphs give the framework within which all 
hncls arc record^. All objects rnust be so labelled that they can be 
associated with tliis record. When digging is in progress, a container 
must be provided for each level, and this should »on as work on 
a level is begun, be provided with two labels (PI. i). These should 
have on them: (a) the name of the sire (a convenient and cheap way 
of dobg this is ro have a rubber srtmp rasde); (b) a description of 
the area, e.g- Square A, Trench 3, or Room IV^ (c) a description of 
the level, e.g. gravel surhice, red clay, etc. (it is ofi the vhde safer 
not to put the ascription to period on the label, e.g. Floor of 
Period II, since sometimes further work shows a mistake has been 
made, and confusion may arise when the pottery Is being worked 
over); (d) a short idendheation which can be marked on the sherds, 
wliich is described in the next paragraph; (e) the date; (f) the name 
of the digger, which is sometimes a useful indication of the reliability 
of the evidence If any question of contamination arises. 

The short Identification is essentia], since it is necessary to mark 
all important sherds before they can be freely handled, to avoid risk 
of mixing ibem, and the full label would be much toocumbroua and 
laborious to use. The identification should consist of the inldsl 
letter of the site, e.g- V for Verulamium, S.W. for Sutton Walla 
(it should be remembered that eventually the material may be stored 
with that from other sites); a letter or page number to show the area, 
which mn conveniently be the square Tetter on a simple elte, e.g, 
A or $q. A, but if it is a complex site, with several separate pages 
to a square, as on a tell site, or to a room, it Is better to give the 
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notebook pace number; and the level number. A complete example 
would therefore be V. $q. B. 6 , or $,W, P.io. a, 

Thi$ short Idenriheetion does b fscr provide all the necessary 
information about the find-spot. It is however safer to put the fuller 
derails on the labels, since occasionally In moments of aberration 
one may write a wrong number or letter, and the description 
provides a check to them. 
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It sometimes happens that it is desired to record the position of 
important sherds more exactly, in fact to pm>point them. This is 
done by the three-dimensional method of recording, which is 
describe in the section on recording earthworks, since it is the 
basic method in such digs, snd need in fact rarely be used on occupa¬ 
tion sites, unless rhe imtiiication is not cleur ss It Is dug. It is 
compiradvely rare that the position of sherds in a particular layer 
within a structure, that is to say a room or a hut, is important. If, 
however, a group of whole vessels is found, they should be planned, 
for their position may throw light on the history of the layer or 
structure. 

All objects found should be recorded in the same way. The 
pottery from each layer should have labels w^ih it, as describe, and 
things like animal bones, architectural fragments, nails and so 
on may conveniently be put into the same container for the time 
being. Other objects, such as coins, brooches, ornaments, which 
art ^ classed as Small Finds, should as a rule be put srrai^c Into 
boxes or small envelopes. The envelopes should have the same 
description written on them as the labe^ while boxes should have 
two labels put in them. Tiie use of the two labels in these and the 
pottery containers U described In the chapter on trearmeni of finds. 

All labels and envelopes should have their descriptions in black 
Indian ink, which alone will survive wet weather and handling. A 
ball-point pen is convenient to use, but a special indelible 511 must be 
obtained, since the ordinary one fades badly. 

A record has co be kept in this way of each area. TIve extent to 
which this record-keeping is delegated depends on the type of dig 
and the experience of the assistants. On a small dig the director of 
the excavations will probably keep rhe record of all areas. But as 
toon as a dig reaches a size at which he cannot pay close attention 
to ell cuttings, it is necessary to delegate the actual recording to 
assistants, who will each have their own notebooks, while the 
director idli only check their interpretations and records. 

B. lUeording Exeavetions of Earthworks, The drawing of sections 
of earthworks can be done in exactly the same way as for occupation 
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sires. Owing to the elope of the ground it may be necessary to use 
4 series of horisontal strings stepped up or down, by carefijHy 
measured intervals. An alternative method is to draw the surface 
contour by means of a succession of levels raken with a levelling 
instrument as described on p. 119. The lines of the strata an then be 
drawn in relation to the surface contour, by measurement to the 
surface at each point. The swarificarlon of earthworks is often very 
complex owing to the number of tip-lines. The significance of 
different tips may not be clear until digging has been completed, and 
it is therefore imporrani to be able to pin-point the finds so that 
they can if necessary be associated with die correct tip-line. The 
ingle of the rips sometimes makes it very difficult to work exactly 
to them, particularly if the trench is deep. For this reason, the three- 
dimensional method of recording is essential to fix die exact find-spot 
of all objects. 

In this method, an object is recorded in its horiaontal poadon 
by the distance f^m a datum peg to the point on die side of the 
trendt opposite which it is found, and the distance out from that 
edge of the trench, and in its verdcaJ position by the depth below 
the surface at that point in the trench. The datum peg can be driven 
in ffimly at any convenient point, preferably in crest of the 
bank. For convenience and rapidity in working, other pegs should 
be driven in at exact 3-fbot interUJs from that peg, being placed three- 
comer-wise, so that the point towards the trench is at the 3-fooc mark. 
When laying them our, the tape should be held horiaontal and not 
along the slope of the ground, which on a aieep bank or ditch could 
cause considerable distortion. The distance in feet from the datum 
point should be painted on each peg, for ease of reference. All the 
pegs should be set back i foot from the side of the trench. In a very 
wide trench, pegs should be put in on bo^ sides of the trench. 

In order ^o fix accurately the point opposite which a hnd Is made, 
a right-angle d triangle, with the two anorter arms at least 3 feet in 
len^, should be made. This is placed on the surface against the 
line of pegs so that the projecting arm is over the position of the 
object. If necessary, the Uoe of the projecting arm csin be prolonged 
by laying a survey pole along ic. By this means the distance along 
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th« mnch is fixed, the dUunce of the projecting um from the 
nearest peg being measured. By measunng out along the projecting 
arm to the string of a plumb-bob dropped over the objecr, the 
diaiance from the side of the trench is fixed. Finally, by measuring 
down the projecting arm to the object, its depth below the 
surface at that point can be hxed; for this, ic b necessary to have a 
small spirit leval fixed to the prelecting arm to ensure it is held 
horizontally. The process is shown in the Frontispiece. 

Wlien the section li drawn with the position of tlie datum peg 
recorded on it, the (ind-spots of the objects recorded in this way 
can be projected on to it, and thus assigned to the correct strata. 
The reason for the measuremenis along the trench und below the 
aurfece is self-evident. Tlie reason for the measurement out from 
the side U that in e wide trench tip-lines sometimes run obliquely 
and if an object is near the junction of two leveb it is necessary to 
know how far out into a trench the object occurs, in order to be 
sure to which layer it belongs. In the case of such a trench with 
oblique tip-lines, ic is of course necessary to draw the section of 
both sides of the trench. 

The measurements are most conveniently recorded by the polns 
of the compass. That is to say, if the trem^ runs north and south, 
the measurements along the trench would be north or south of the 
datum peg, the measurements across would be east or west of the 
line of pegs (depending on from which side of the trench they were 
being taken), while the depth would be recorded as such. An 
example would be 32 ft a ft 6 ins W., 3 ft p ins D. The objects 
should be number^ in sequence, and a register made in the note¬ 
book, recording the above particubrs, and also the type of layer as 
an additional check. The regbter should g^ve a brief'description of 
che find, $0 that important objects can be quickly picked out. When 
recorded the objecr should be placed In a bag with a label with its 
number and measurements of the find-spot, and the same particulars 
also written on the bag. 

The interpretation of the stratification of an earthwork is on the 
same principles aa that of an occupation site. Wliile the cut is stiU 
open, the significance of the difTerent layers must be established. 
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Their provenance should be deduced, as described on p. to8, and k 
should be decided which are in fact mere)/ rip-lines essenrially 
conieffiporvy with one another, and which represent later periods. 
If there is more than one period, the association of any struecural 
features with the different periods must be established. In the ose 
of the ditch, the rapid silt must be identified, and any stages in the 
filling, such as indicaciofls of the collapse of s revetment of the bank, 
and any evidence of recutting, must be noted. 

As mentioned above (p. 13s), the same method of three-dimen- 
sional recording may on occasion be used on occupation sites, the 
datum points being provided by the pegs at the corners of squares 
or trenches. 

This method is also the correct one to use for the excavation of 
tumuli, which from their structure present the same stratigraphicaj 
problems as earthworks. The datum should be established clear 
of the tumulus, and the base line would run along the section left 
standing across the mound. 

Photography^ The technical principles of archaeological pbotCK 
graph/ are, like those of surveying, exactly the same as those of any 
other kind of photography, and can be studied in any good manual. 
All that is attempted here is a mention of some ^i»c elementary 
principles arid a description of the specihcally archaeological aspects. 

Photographs of an excavation must serve two purposes. They 
must include general views and important details for me published 
report, and must provide a record of the appearance oi the site, 
again both general and detailed, during the progress of the work. 

General views for the final publication should give as clear an 
idea of the character of the site and its surroundings as conditions 
permit. Though the features of the site are the primary consideration, 
a good picrorial edect is a derinite asset, and this is the one kind of 
archaeological photograph in which an artistic appearance is of real 
importance. It it is possible, without obscuring the archaeological 
features, to obtain a nicely balanced composirion with the right 
amount of foreground and sky, well-placed trees, a good contrast 
of light and shade, the whole edect is much more pleasing. It is 
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also worth while trying lo secure good cloud effects. This is the 
sort of photograph which can probably be taken at any time during 
a dig, and it is worth taking a number of views under diflerent 
conditions, from which the most sueccMful can be chosen for 
publication. 

The detailed views (or publication should show the general 
character of the structures, for instance huts, pits, rooms, as a means 
of illustrating verbal descnprions. They should aUo include closo-up 
views of details such as wall-construction and posc-holes, and of 
points which provide important evidence for the liistory of die site, 
such as the junction of walls or walls cutting through floors. Such 
photography of evidence is often mudi clearer than description, and 
provides visual conflrmaiion that the excavator has not made a 
mistake. Besides views of structures, there should be close-up 
photographs of flnds in situ, for instance burials. 

The photographs for recoil overlap those for publication, for the 
published photographs are also record photographs. But tc is useful 
to have considerably more photographs taken than will ever be 
published, as an aid to the excavator^s memory when writing the 
report, and as a means of checking points which may not have been 
considered while excavation was in progress. For instance, sub¬ 
sequent work on the plan or finds may raise a query as to whether 
all walls bounding an area were of the same structure, and it is very 
useful to be able to check this in a photograph. In principle, there¬ 
fore, it is desirable to have fairly close-up views of all sections of 
the site. 

Though not necessarily every archaeologist can lake photographs, 
all, without exception, sKouId be able to prepare a site for photo¬ 
graphy. The flrit essential is that everything aliould be scrupulously 
clean. This is necessaiy not only since the liniihed result should have 
a pleasing appearance, which is vaiy important for all phoiognphs 
wfiich may m published, but also because in a messy photograph 
important points are often obscured. The edges of all trenches or 
cuts, and any other edges visible In the photograph, should be 
straight and sharp. Any dumps of soil should be at least a foot back 
from the edge o! the out, and trimmed to a line parallel with that of 
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che GUI. Glass or waeds aJong the edge muse be tri mmed. The angles 
at the end of the cut should be sharp right angles, and ibe angle of 
the face of the cut with the surface at its bottom must be sharp. All 
surfaces, whetlier of archaeologica] levels or che present ground 
levels muse be carefully brushed and must not look smeary or dusty. 
All walla must be painstakingly cleaned stone by stone and che 
joincs made visible; unless this is done the character of che wall will 
not be shown by the photograph. Junctions of walls with che ftces 
of cuts or with surfaces must be sharp. 

The second essential is that die subject shall be prepared so that 
the important features show up. Nothing must of course be faked, 
but a great deal can be done by intelligent emphasizing of points 
which che plvatograph is meant to illustrate. A view of a room 
may be intended to show the general character of the site, which 
can be empha^zed by thorough cleaning and by a choice of view¬ 
point showing the shape and &ze of che room. It may be meant to 
illustrate similarities or dlssimibrides in the different and these 
features should be emphasized in che cleaning, for instance, bonding 
courses running through adjacent walls, or diderences In sizes of 
stones. If one wall cuts a floor, while others are contemporary, the 
cut may be emphasized by clearing Ic slightly below the level of the 
floor. If a hut floor has to be phcn^rafdied, ic should he deaned so 
as to define Its edges and any features such as post-holes. For 
instance, the hard surface of the floor may be swept very clean and 
smooth, whUe the softer soil on the line of che wall may be left 
alightly rough. Sometimes the contrast ^11 be greater if the surface 
is wet, for the hard surface of the floor will dry more rapidly than 
the soft surrounding soil. Post-holes can be dared down so as to 
show clearly. Any stone features must be carefully cleaned so as to 
seek up from the surrounding soli, or they will not be well-defined 
in the photograph. 

Soil sections require careful preparation for photegraphy, for It 
must be remembered that the photograph translates everything into 
black and white, and diflerences viable only through colour are 
lost. The important thing U that any preparation must emphasize 
existing features and not produce arbitrary diflerences. One of the 
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mo 9 ( $adifactory ways is 10 emphasize differences in texture in the 
diiTereni layers. A layer of smooch texture, such as clay, should be 
cut to a cion surfiice, which can be smooched with a trowel. One 
of rough texture, such as gravel, can have the roughness emphasized 
by light brushing so as to leave some pebbles protninanr. A layer 
with rubble can have the outlines of stones or debHs ctirefuUy 
defined, and dark levels may be slightly damped with a paint brush. 
Important surfaces can be outlined ^ slight cutting. For instance, 
if mere is a hard floor level visible in section, the base of the layer 
above can be slightly bevelled back, so that the edge of the surface 
catches the light. Any cut through the layers, for instance a post¬ 
hole, foundation tren<^ or robber trench, can similarly be indicated 
by emphasizing the texture, supplemented where necessary by out¬ 
lining. Any outlining, however, should be moat carefully done, 
both CO avoid fdsifying the evidence and to avoid looking urtii^cial. 
The only jusdHable use of it is to attract the eye to differences which 
the rest of the visible evidence confirais. 

The archaeologist is therefore responsible for the cleanliness and 
preparation of the subject, though of course if the photographer U 
experienced in archasoIog^caJ photography he will be able to give 
much help in this. The a^aeolo^t is also responsible for seeing 
that all extraneous objects, such as stray tools, trays of pottery, 
wheel-barrows and interested ^ciators, are removed from the 
angle of vision of the camera, finally, he must see that a scale is 
provided, for an archaeological photograph without a scale to 
convey the size to the eye of the reader of the report loses a large 
parr of its value. The scale can be provided in dlnerent ways. For 
general views, a human figure, or if the subject is a large one, up to 
three human figures, is the bot, for such a figure is easily visible 
and rather more pleasing to the eye than anything more formal, 
while an exact measurement, which the human flnre cannot give, 
is unnecessary. Figures used In such a way should be so plac^ is 
to help to balance me composition, and of course should not mask 
important futures. They should be naturally posed, not looking at 
the camera, and preferably appearing to be working. 

For medium views, for instance a rooio, hut, or face of a section, 
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a 6-fooi (or a-meiw) jurv^y pole, or sometimes iwo, marked in 
red, white and blade should be used. This should be so placed as 
CO appear vertical in the photograph (this is discussed below). For 
small objects, such as a post-hole, or pot in ritu, a scale i foot (or 
}0 emsO in length, painted in black end white, should be used. 

As has already been said, the archaeologist may not himself take 
the photographs. This will depend largely on the scale of the dig. 
On a small dig it is possible for him to do so, but on a large scale 
one, lus is too busy with tlie reaponsibilitia of excavation to spend 
the time necesury to take the considerable number of pbotogropha 
required. It is liowevcr desirable that lie should at least understand 
the tedinique, so us to realise the possibilities and limitations of the 
camera, and he must always satisfy himself as to the preparation of 
the subject and the view point, for lie alone knows the points to 
be illustrated. 

The principles of photography are comparatively simple, though 
the practice of course requires considerable experience to produce 
consistently first-class results. As an introduction, the main principles 
are described in the following paragraphs, but anyone wanting to 
rake good photographs should go on to read a good manual, and 
to take practical lessons. 

The essenrial components ofa camera in non-rechnlcal terms are a 
holder for the film or plate, a lens which focuses the subject on the 
film or plate, a light-proof box or hood connecting the two, a 
diaphragm with a variable aperture which controls the amount of 
liglit passing through the lens and incidentally the dehniiion of the 
subject, a means of controlling the time of exposure, which may be 
a mechanically operated shutter or a cap removable by hand, and a 
means of varying rbe distance of the lens from the filni, so as to 
focus on objects at different distances. 

Either plates or films nowadays produce equally satisfactory 
results, but films of course are much less bulky and heavy, and are 
almost invariably preferred. Films may be either cut hlms, carried 
in holders in the same way as plates, or roll 51in$. The advantage 
of films or plates in holders is that the holder can be removed and a 
sheet of ground glass substituted, on which the actual image which 
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will appur in the photograph will be seen. In the ordinary roll him 
camen, it can only he aeen through a view'hnder in miniature, 
which is much less sadshtcrory, though in an expensive camera of 
the ref^ type a direct view can be obtained, which does not offer 
the lame objection. 

The ii2e of the photograph taken of coune varies witli the 
camera. Many people today use miniature cameras, from the nega- 
rives of which enlargements are made. For some subjects, these may 
produce excellent results if the camera is a htti-class one and its 
user experienced, but for general archaeological use, a larger camera 
is to be recommended, of a type which gives direct vision of the 
subject. For general use, a half plate camera, taking photographs 
8 } ins X ins, is probably the best, though a quarter plate one, 
41 ins X ins, is also very useful. 

The lens should be a good quality anasngmat. The lines of 
light from die subject pass through the curved surface of the lens, 
bdng, as it were, tweeted by it, ^ then diverge again tiU they hit 
the fUm. In order to form a sharply defined image, the distance of 
the lens has to be varied according to the distance between the 
subjea and the lens; the nearer the subjea, the longer the distance 
necessary between lens and him. In a direct vision camera, this is 
obtained by moving the focusing screw unril the image is sharp, 
while in others a scale Is provided ro rix the position of the lens for 
diderent distances. 

The diaphragm is a shield which controls the size of the opening 
through which the light falling upon the lens passes. A lever moves 
on a graded scale which indicates the size ot the opening, or /ro/. 
Each scop admits half the amount of light of the preceding one, e.g.* 
f. 11 half the unounc of f. 8 , f. id half f. 11, and so on. (This numeration 
is the standard one in Britain; the continental one varies slightly, 
e.g. f.9, f.tz.5, f.i 8 , but the proportions are the same.) At the same 
time as controlling the amount of light, the size of the stop also 
controls the amount of definition, the smaller stops increasing the 
depth of definition by concentrating the image through the centre 
of the leni. That is to say, with a large stop an object in the middle 
of the picture will be in focus, while those nearer or further away 
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wU] be out of focus. With each smalJer stop the distance on either 
side of the central object for which things are in focus is increased, 
until with the siriailest stop the depth of focus is practically from 
the camera to in£nity. In order to see the subject in a direct-vision 
camera, It is necessary to focus with the diaphragm wide open. The 
focus should be adjusted »o that tlie most imporrani objects are in 
focus, and then the diaphragm can be stopped down to a greater 
or lesser extent according to the variation in distance of the objects 
to be included. Ttbies can be obuined which give the deptn of 
focus at the various scops for different types of lens. 

The size of the stop obviously affects the amount of the light 
falling on the him, end therefore the length of exposure. Modem 
films do allow considerable latitude of exposure within which good 
results are produced, but at the same time the exposure muse be 
reasonably correct in order co produce good results. An under^ 
«posed film produces strong highlights, but little or nothing 
in the shadows, that is to say, it hi coo much contrast. An over¬ 
exposed film on the other hand flattens everything out, and has coo 
lirtle contrast. 

'Hitee things affect the length of exposure. The first Is the speed 
of the film used. Films (and plates) are accurately graded, mostly 
to the international scale, whicli is expressed in Scheiner degrees, 
e-g. an average speed film is 27® Scheiner. Some firms use their 
own scale, of which the relation to the Scheiner scale can usually be 
ascertained. The second ftictor is the size of the diaphragm, which 
has already been described. The third is the amount of light reflected 
from ^ subject. This is affected by the strength of the daylight 
which is governed by the clearness or otherwise of the sky, the rime 
of day uid year, and the latitude; by the colour and reflective pro¬ 
perties of the subject, tmd by i ti distance from the lens. Approximate 
rules can be laid down for calculating these factors of light, and 
experienced photographers learn to esrimste them pretty accurately. 
But the only safe way, whicli is almost fool-proof, is to use an 
exposure meter of the photo-electric cell type. Tliis is especially so 
in tropical countries, where the variations of light are extreme. 
There are a number of types of these, but the general prindpl« are 
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the $aitie. TIm meKr is pointed towards the subject) and an indicator 
records the strength of tight rejected. A dial is then ad^sted $o that 
this strength is opposite the speed of him being used. Yhen against 
any given stop can be read the length of exposure to be given. 

length of exposure may) as has been said, be governed by a 
shutter me^anically controlled which can be set to a wide range of 
speeds, or by a cap removed and replaced by hand. For all except 
the very experienced the former Is the only satisfactory way, and is 
indeed the only possible way in tropical countries, where the strength 
of light is such cnat even wlien the diaphragm is stopped rlglit down, 
the ^ormess of exposure is such that it cannot be controlled by hand. 

For most archaeological subjects it is best to use a small stop and 
a comparatively long exposure. This involves the use of a tripod, 
for a camera cannot be held steady for more than i/a^ sec. Also, 
the view has to be accurately adjusted) which again involves the use 
of a tripod. It is worth while getting a well-made one, which will 
stand really firm, and it should have an adjustable head, prefenibly 
on a ball and socket joint, so that the camera can be easily turned 
and dlted. 

A further aid to good photography 1 $ the use of hUers, and it is 
by the intelligent use of these filters that dear disiincnons can be 
obtained between stratlgraphical layers, while a suitable filter also 
helps to accentuate doud-formation. Filters are pieces of gelatine 
dy^ to an international sondard of colour, cut and mounted ^tween 
two pieces of optically ground glass. They are made to fit on the 
front or the back of the lens. The most valuable types of filters to 
have for use on the average excavadon are: (a) a tri-colour red, (b) a 
tri-coloui green and possibly in tropical countries a pale green filter. 

The red and green filters are known as 'contrast* filters, which can 
be used in conjunction with panchromatic film or plates to obtain a 
wide variety of contrast between colours which otherwise would be 
represented by barely distinguishable tones on the photograph. The 
use of a red filter in comlunaiion with the panchromatic material 
will darken all bluet and greens and give extreme lightness in colour 
to subjects that have a predominance of red, such as dark gravels or 
sand. In the case of axeleral remains, the red filter will give good 
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sharp disdncrion beLwe«n the bon«s and che earth on which they 
lie, because the p&nchromaric 6Im, aided by the filter, absorbs the 
colour tn the bones, thereby making them light and leaving them 
standing out from the dark earth, with the tri-colour green used 
again with panchromatic material, the red layers can be made 
extremely dark. For instance, from a stratified section composed of 
layers of dark gravel with layers of sand, the possible result 
with the correct exposure using a pan^romatic film only would be 
to give an oversH aameness (apart from texture) to the section, but if 
photographed through a tri-colour green the <larker gravel would 
be made extremely dark (owing of course to the nonc-absorption of 
the red) and the refiecred rays from the yellow sand would be 
allowed to pass through to give a fairly solid image on the film and 
consequently an image of light lone on the finished print. For those 
not accustomed to ^e use of filters, a glance at the subject to be 
photographed through the filters will help to decide which to use. 
It must be borne in mind that the amount of light passing through 
che lens is cut down considerably by filters, and therefore the expo¬ 
sure will have to be increased. In die case of che red filter the 
exposure time must be multiplied by four and In the case of the 
green filter by approximately six. This is a rough guide only, and the 
definite multiplying factor for each type of film can be obtained 
from the printed instruction sheet which is usually supplied with it. 

Filters for use with the smaller type of camera are generally 
placed in front of the lens, but with la^er cameras, i.e. half-plate 
and whole-plate cameras, they should be made to fit on the back 
of the lens, so that if in any movement caused by change of position 
the filter is farred off, it falls on to the bellows and can easily be 
retrieved unbroken from inside che camera. The pale green filter 
referred to earlier, for use in tropical countries, may be kept upon 
the lens the whole time and with panchromatic material tlvre will 
be no Increase in exposure. It will be found extremely useful es a 
haxe eliminator and sa an aid to better tone values where the extreme 
contruts given by the red and green filters are not required.^ 

' I am indebted (O Mr M. 6. Cookeon of the Iiudrute of Archaeology for 
these nores on (iJren. 
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In taking phoiographs on a dig, the view point has to be carefully 
selewed with reference to tl« subject and the light. Often there may 
not he much latitude possible in position with reference lo the 
subject, but ir should be carefully inspected through the ground 

S ue screen, or view-finder, from various angles, in order to select 
e bat one. It is often necessary to point the camera somewhat 
downwards in order to include the subject required. In doinc this, 
care should be taken to keep the base of the camera horizontal, and 
a small spirit level is useful for this. When the atnera is pointed 
down, some distortion is inevitable, since the surface of the film will 
not be parallel to the surface being photographed. A moderate 
amount of distortion does not matter, but one adjustment must be 
made, and that is that the scale should appear vertical on the screen 
and not to the human eye. 

But though there may not be much latitude in choice of position, 
much may be done by ^e <dioice of light. This should be such as to 
throw important ot^ecis into relief. For instance, if a wall is to be 
photographed, a side light will show up irregularities In the faces 
of the stones, whereas a front light will flaoen them. The subject 
should therefore be inspected at various times of day, to see which 
light is beet. Deep shadows and a very great range of contrast 
should be avoided. In iropicsJ countri® Ais often presents diffi¬ 
culties, and it may be necessary to cake some photographs about 
sunrise or sunset. General views often look best taken slightly 
against the sun, but care must be taken to shade the lens against 
its direct rays. 



VII 

The Technique of Field Work: Dealing with Finds 


In I'HS i.A 5 Tchflpi«r»ade 8 Criptionwasgivenofhovl^nd$ihould 
be iubellcd in the Held. Other steps to be taken with them may be 
conveniently divided into routine treatment of normal finds, and 
treatment of fragile finds which require special measures. It is most 
desirable tiiat b^inners sliould be familiar with the routine pro¬ 
cedure, for it will save a great deal of the supervisor's lime if he has 
not got to explain all the procedure to all of them. 

On most types of excavadon the most common normal find is 
pottery. There are many sites, pardcuiarly in the highland zone of 
Britain, where potrery is very rare before the Roman period. The 
following description is primarily applicable to sites vnere pottery 
and othv finds are reasonably common, such as Roman sites in 
Britain, and Iron Age sices in sourthem Britain. On these sites where 
finds of all sorts are rare, the arrangements suggested here can of 
course be considerably modlhed. The case of sites in the East, where 
enormous quantities of pottery are found, will require Special 
mention. 

On the type of British site described, eadi digger, or group 
working together, will require a separate container for hnds for ea^ 
level dug, labelled as already described. These will in due course 
come up CO the dig headquarters. The headquaners will vary with 
the type of dig. It a room In an adjacent house, with water laid on, 
is available, it is the ideal arrangemenL More often a small hut will 
have ro do. A tent is not satisfactory as it cannot be locked, and 
therefore finds and tools will have to be taken away each night. 

The average group of hnds from a level will indude potsherds, 
bones, possibly building fragments such as tiles, nails, shells and so 
on. Th^ will when found be coated with earth. Diggers should be 
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taught not to try to rub them clean when they unearth them. In 
the first place, even the stoutest aherd or soundest coin is more 
tender when first uncovered than after it has had time to dry our. 
In the second, rhe earth coadng is a good guide to the supervisor 
81 to whether there has been any unintentional or intentional mixing 
of objects from different layers. The supervisor should ftequentiv 
inspect each tray of finds, to see what sort of material is being found. 
If an object has quite different-coloured soil adhering ro It, the digger 
must be crosa^xamined as to its provenance. If one sherd is dry 
and the rest all damp, the chances are that it has been knocked out 
of the si^ of the cur, or picked up on the surface by an over-zealous 
workman. In any case where there is the slightest doubt, the object 
should be discarded, or separately labelled as suspect, rather than 
risk falsi^ng the evidence. All diggers must of course be thoroughly 
drilled as to the importance of putting in the container only the 
objects from the relevant level. 

The treatment when the container is brought up to the head- 
<juarters will vary according to the type of finds. AU finds should 
be left 10 dry out for a shorter or longer period, according to their 
soundness. Then good, hard, pottery, such as Mediaeval, Roman, 
Belgic and most other Iron Age pottery, can be washed. Crumbly 
Iron Age pottery, Bronze Age, Neolithic and hand-made Saxon 
pottery should never be washed. 

Unless there are insuperable difficulties about water or space, the 
washing should be carried out on the spot, both because until it is 
washed the pottery cannot be properly examined, and because if the 
whole is left until the end of the dig a great accumulation of work 
is piled up. The washing procedure is simple, but there should be 
an organised routine. The tray of dirty pottery should be ploced on 
one ride of bowl of water, and a receiving tray on the ether. 
In the receiving tray should be placed one of the labels (weighted 
If there is a wlndl). This is so that if the worker goes away in the 
middle, none of the finds is left without a label, and is one of the 
reasons for each group having two labels. Then each object is 
separately washed and placed in the receiving fray, 'nic whole group 
should never be emptied into the bowl, both since sherds are apt 
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10 be lose and lefi behind in rhe silt which soon accumulates at the 
bottom of the bowl> and since it does sherds no good to have a 
prolonged soaking. Hard poitety may be washed with an ordinary 
nail brush, while more doubt ful sherds should be washed widt a i -inch 
paint brush. When the whole group has been transferred to the 
receiving tray, they should again be transferred to a third, dry, tny, 
since it is inevitable that surplus water will accumulate in the 
receiving tray, and make drying much slower. In this third tray 
the objects are left until they are completely dry. 

At this stage it is desirable that tlie (inds should be sorted and 
selected ones marked. The more sorting that is done on the dig, the 
easier the task of the person who has subsequently to work over the 
material. Some objects can be discarded straight away, such as non¬ 
significant bones, e.g. ribs, splinters, and Jong bones without either 
end. Others can be noted as present in the layer, such as, on a 
Roman site, oyster shells and fragments of oidinary bricks and 
roofing tiles. With experience, it is possible to discard a good deal 
of pottery, paiocularly on a Roman site. Experience teaches one 
to recognise witen sherds are likely to join to form a repairable 
pot, and wlien sherds without tim or base are likely to be of no 
significance and may be discarded. The more one gets to know the 
pottery of a particular site and the significance of rhe difierent levels, 
the more one is able to discard. TTie gieater the quantity that one 
can safely discard on the sire the better, for it diminishes the bulk 
to be carried away, while it is simple to dbpose of the discards on 
the si le where they belong, bu t d ifficuli when away from it, since one 
is liable to produce problems for future archaeologists, for instance 
by Dutting a collection of sherds from Wiltshire in a pit In London. 

Tlie material which should not be discarded at this stage in¬ 
cludes rims, bases, handles, anv slierds significant by reason of 
their fabric, and any which might repair, i^dfiable bones, shells 
other than oysters, noils, and so on. Th^ should be totttd into 
pottery, bones, metal objects, etc., and each group given its own 
two laWs, copied from the original. If drcumsiances permit, all 
rims and bases of pottery, and datable sherds such as Samian, should 
now be marked with the short ideniificatior described on p. tap (d), 
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This meAAS tliac they can b« safely handled wichour risk of informa¬ 
tion as TO their provenance being lost. 

The class of finds dealt with in the preceding paragraphs can now 
be packed. Probably the eaaiest way to do this is in paper bags of 
the kind used by grocers^ which should be available in various sixes. 
Some archaeologisu, however, prefer cardboard boxes. The bags 
should then be tied securely with string, all except the tiniest 
packages having the string round them in bodi directions and really 
tight, Mnce otherwise it will slip off in subsequent tnnsport. Before 
tlM string is tied one of the labels should be slipped on to it. The 
string should be tied in a simple, though hrm, bow and not a reef 
knot, for it adds enormously to the labour of the person subse¬ 
quently examining the finds if be has a lot of knots to imdo. The 
second reason for the two labels now appears. It can sometimes 
happen chat the label on the outside of the bag gets tom off; on 
one occasion an unfortunate mouse got pac ke d in a box, and tried 
eating the labels and string for nourishment! In such circumstances, 
the second label inside the bag is a valuable safeguard. 

The more fragile kind of pottery requires diflerenc treatment up 
to this stage. It is desirable to clean it to a certain extent on the dig, 
in order to see what its charaaer is. This may be gently done with 
a soft brush, once the pottery is quite dry. Alternatively, It may be 
cleaned with teepol. 

It may, however, particularly If it is extremely fragile, be neces¬ 
sary CO padc It dirty and deal with i t later under laboratory conditions. 
In any case, it will be necessary to pack it orefuliy, in boxes and not 
bags, with a soft packing such as cotton wool, tow, or wood wool. 
The boxes should, like me bags, have one label inside and one out, 
and the string tied witli s bow. 

Having b^ packed up, the groups must be stored in boxes or 
other containers. It will depena on the size of the dig how this is 
done. The larger the dig, the greater the amount of sorting desirable. 
When there are many finds, there should be separate boxes for 
bones and miscellaneous materials. Moreover, the pottery should 
be sorted Into separate boxes for each area or cutting, both so that 
it can be readily referred to again on the dig, and to save time in 
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subsMjiMnc work. The boxe$ should be lilled only to the level of 
the copt so that they can be sracked one above the other, and so that 
ultimately lids can be put on, if necessary for transport. The boxes 
should be very firmly packed, so that the bags, if they are employed, 
will not shake abour, for this makes them liable to burst. 

So fir, only the sort of hnd which is put in the containers on the 
dig has been discussed. All special objects, generically classed as 
small finds, should, oa described on p. r)i, have been put direct into 
envelopes; varying sites of wage or seed envelopes are most 
useful for this. Lamer or more fragile objects should be put direct 
into smail boxes. It this has not been done by the digger, it should 
be done when the tray comes up for wasliing. 

Most of the objects in this class require laboratory treatment for 
cleaning if they ore meial, or if of material sudi as bone, can be 
lightly brushed, fn most cases this can bell be deferred until after 
the end of the dig, unless the expedition is exceptionally well- 
equipped with staff and premises. Coins, once dry, can usually be 
brushed sufficiently with a tootli-brush to identify the period, at 
least approximately. The finds should, how'ever, be inde:^, and it 
is desir^le, for ease of reference, to do this,on the dig. The index 
should be In three forms: (a) a serial list in numerical order, each 
piece being given a number; (b) a card headed by provenance and 
followed by description, with a sketch drawing, which is i^led under 
provenance; (c) a similar card, but beaded by description and 
followed by provenance, which is hied under object, e.g. 


SOUTH HtLL 10 

'■ 

BONE PIN 10 

Sq.A. Brown Clay 


South Kill 

S,H,P. i. s 


Sq.A. Drown Qay 



S.k.P. 1 , ) 




Bene Pin (Drawing) 

■ 

(Drawing) 

K. Jones 

■ 

K. Jones 


Tliese objects can then readily be looked up both ^ groups from one 
area, or as groups of the same kind of objects. 
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The actual way all these various steps are carried out will depend 
on the amount of material bdng found, the accommodation a>ajl- 
able, and the person nel of the dig. If it is j^ible to have one person 
coiripleiely responsible for the routine, it is the most satisuctory 
solution. If it is not, all assistants on the dig will have to take their 
share of washing marking and packing. In any case, it is probably 
advisable for all iulp with wuhing, for on a prolific dig this may be 
too much for any one person, and in any case students learn much 
more about the finds by washing them. On digs not producing 
much material, and if helpers arc few, it is possible to postpone 
some of the stages, such as marking or indexing, until the material 
is being worked over at greater leisure. 

The finds so far dealt with are the normal type which require no 
special skill. It docs of course often happen that fragile obiecrs are 
found which require treatment before can be lifted or handled. 
Dealing with compliated objects requires special training and 
tedmi^ knowledge, which cannot be dealt wdth here. A simple 
treatment alone is described. 

The aim of any treatment is to strengthen a fragile ob)ea so chat 
it can be lifted from the soil without risk of disintegration. The 
strengthening agent muse be such that it does not damage or dis> 
colour the object, and does not interfere with any future laboratory 
treatment. In the past, paraffin wax has frequently been used. This 
successfully siren^ens the object, but it has precisely the objection 
that on many mareriaU it renders laboratory treatment extremely 
difficult. It may be used on wood, but it should never be used on 
metal or painted plaster, while rhe method described below is more 
satisfactory for bone or Ivory. In countries such as Britain the 
objection to many methods has been the difficulty in getting the 
strengthening agent to penetrate damp material. This difficulty has 
now been overcome by the use ofVinamul N pi46, diluted with two 
parts of water to one of Vinamul. 

If an isolated object Is to be lifted, auch as a single bone, it can be 
freed from the adjacent earth, and the emulsion painted on the sur¬ 
face. It can then be carefully lifted, and the lower part treated. If 
however an object is to be lifted in a block of earth, such as a com- 
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piece skeleton of an animal or a badly crushed object, the ground is 
prepared by isolating the objea by cuieing a trench round it. This 
vill allow the solvent to evaporate eauly and speeds up the drying 
dine, but is not eesendal. To prevent the escape of surplus liquir^ 
shuttering, standing up some two inches higher than the surface, 
may be erected round the block of earth, but this is optional. The 
emulsion is then poured on until no more is taken up. Once this 
stage is reached, and the evaporation of the solvent has started, the 
shuttering, if us^,can be removed to allow of more rapid drying oul 
If rhe object being impregnated includes a skull or anything with 
• cavity which may be nlled with earth, this metliod of pouring on 
the emulsion should not be used, because If the plastic is allowM to 
run into the cavity and impregnate the earth Inside it is liable to 
make the earth harder than the skull or other object. During tnuis* 
port, movement of this hard block of earth is likely to damage the 
fragile object. In this case, it is better to apply the emulsion with a 
paint bru^ Or dropper to the surface of the object only, leaving the 
earth inside untreated Several coats of a thin solution are letter 
than one or two coats of a thick one. 

If for any reason tc is considered undesirable to leave rhe object 
exposed in the ground for the lengdi of rime necessary to allow a 
block of earth impregnated with Vinamul emulsion to dry, the 
block of earth may he lifted untreated, by surrounding it with 
shuttering and sliding a sheet of metal or plywood underneath. The 
impregnating can then be done under shelter. 

If the ear£ is reasonably dry, as is often the case in Eastern digs, 
it Is unnecessary to use the Vinamul emulsion. Polyvinyl acetate 

Z tals dissolved in toluol, acetone or alcohol, in ihe proportion 
It cupful of the crystals to four of the solvent, is more satisfactory 
since they evaporate more quickly than the emulsion. If alcohol 
is used it should be industrial methylated spirit or some other 
colourless alcohol of a strength of So^%.^ 

• Vinamul U obtainable from Vinal Products Ltd, Butter HiU, Carahaiton, 
Sumy; polyvinyl aeeate Froni Maaars. KopUns wiUiam^ Ltd., Chidvell 
HeacK, Eaaex^ toluol, aoetone and industrial oethybted spirit from Botiah 
Drug Houaea Ltd., or any other mafiuTaeturing cheoiiat. 
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Some aspect? of the organisation rci^ired to deal with the finds 
on eastern digs require speciaJ mention, largely since the mass of 
finds, particuUrly pottery, is $0 great in eastern countries, and also 
because conditions of work are somewhat different. As a result, it is 
in the first place a^olutely necessary to discard a considerable 
amount of pottery. In the second, it is essential to have siafi* con¬ 
cerned solely with tlie recording and treatment of finds. Tliirdly, 
the conditions under which permission to excavate is given may 
require records to be kept in a certain form, and that either all or a 
proportion of the finds must remain in the country. Therefore, all 
work of description, drawing and photography must be completed 
while the dig is in progress. 

There are two stages in the discarding of pottery. The group# 
are brought up from the dig in containers, duly labelled, just as on 
British digs. They are then washed, and, owing to the bulk of the 
material, usually placed in orderly groups on the ground or on mats 
to dry. The responsible archaeologist will probably have to look 
over these twice a day, and discard all non-significant sherds. Rims, 
bases, handles aod fngmenis likely to mend are then passed on to 
the recording scaiT. Even this much reduced selection may constitute 
too great a mass to be retained. It is therefore necessary to build up 
a type series of forms. Sherds can then be recorded as of a panicular 
form in the type series, and if necessary discarded. Such typing must 
of course only be done by experienced archaeologisu. In the case 
of tombs pr^udng hundred of vessels, it is sometimes even 
necessary to discard complete pots, once they have been recorded. 

This work in itself malUs it necessary to have a full-time record¬ 
ing staff, for those engaged in the actual digging will not have time. 
The recording sulf should include someone trained in drawing 
objects, and al^ someone trauied in the repair of pottery and simple 
first-aid treatment of finds, such as cleaning of coins sm of objects 
likely to deteriorate. 

Since the conditions under which permission to excavate is 
granted and also the expense of bringing objects home, may make 
it essential to leave many of the finds behind, the record must be 
a complete one. The form of this will probably have to conform with 
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the antiquities regulations of the parilcular countiv. The essential 
from (he archaeologist’s point of view is that should have 
availabie the information of w^ac objects each area and level con¬ 
tained, and chat all Identifiable objects should either be drawn (or 
photographed if more suitable for that) or typ>ed on some drawn 
object. 

It slioutd be taken for granted that every experienced irchseo* 
logiic should be :ible ro identify, anaiyse nnd write up the pottery 
front his or her dig, or If he is dealing with a stone*using culture, 
the flint (or other stone) implements. He should also be able to deal 
with (he objects of common use, such as weapons, tools and oma« 
mtmts. T^e variety of objects and materiais found on the average 
dig is however such that the excavator cannot be expected to have 
a specUiist knowledge of all of them. What he should know is what 
objects are important, how to take specimens and whom to consult. 

The importance of animal bones as showing the environment 
and economy of the people being investigated has already been 
mentioned. Evidence for the environment Is also ^ven by the 
fragments of wood. Wood as such only survives in special soil 
conditions, but jneces of charcoal are often found and can be 
identified by an expert. If substantial timbers do survive, for 
insrance in bridge structures, (hey are useful not only fbridenrifying 
(he timber, but also for the tree-ring evidence. Dating from iree- 
ring pactenis is in a comparatively early stage in this country, (hough 
weH established in the Americas, and each weil-auiheniicated timber 
of suitable shape and sise helps to add to the evidence. 

Shells of mollusca can also be useful for showing the kind of 
climatic conditions, and these shouid be submitted for identificadon. 
In Chapter HI, mention has been made of the possibilities of etcab- 
iishing the type of vegetation, and therefore the climate, by analysing 
the pollen grains contained in suitable deposits, especially peat. 
Such analyses are principal^ important dealing with the 

eariier post-gladal periods, ft is alio pos»ble for experts to deter¬ 
mine under what conditions layers, such as turf lines or deposits of 
silt, were laid down. Deposits inside vessels, or assodated with 
structures, such as tumuli, can also often be idendhed. In all such 
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cases, it is deirable that the expert should himself see the deposia 
in fim, for he can deduce much that is not apparent to the layman. 
If it ia not possible for him to visit the site, sati^Ies should be taken, 
in clean bags or boxes, and submitted vith a mil description. 

The identification stones is also important. In the case of 
ordinary building stone, identification of the source of the stone 
indiates the resources of the builders, and the amount of organisa* 
rion required to put up the structure. Stones used in ritual structures 
may be brought from some considerable distance, since particular 
types of stones may have had some relidous significance attached 
to them. Objects of stone, such as Keoliihic axes, may have been 
traded Over considerable distances, and the identification of the 
source will help to establish the trade routes. For such objects, the 
help of geologisu should be sought. In the case of prehistoric sites, 
a geologist sh^ld abo be consulted as to the type of vegeution the 
soil is likely to have supported. 

In a book such as th^ it is impossible to describe all the objects 
on which expert reports will help to elucidate the environment 
and economy of the settlement being dealt with, but the examples 
given will suggest the sort of thing. The subject has been dealt with 
in a pamphlet issued by the Council for British Ardiaeology (see 
Bibliognphy), which also gives guidance as to sources from whi<dt 
expert help can be obtained. 


VIII 

Field Work: Field Surveys and Air Photography 


Excavation is tub basic method of investlgaong the material 
remains of the pasi» and it has therefore been dealt first. But 
importont resuiis can be obtained by suxl^ survey. This is the study 
of the types and disuiburion of remains visible on the surface. 5u» 
surveys can be roughly divided into four main classes: the placing 
of visibie remuins on the map, the observation of remains in relation 
to their geographical surroundings, the identlhcation of the type of 
a pertict^ kind of monumenr, so that the dlstribuHon of die type 
can be recorded, and the identiitcation of the period of a site by 
surface hnds of pottery and other ol^ects. 

In Britain, by far the greater number of visible andeot structures 
are already recorded on the Ordnance Survey maps, It is com- 
paradvely rarely chat actual new smicruxes, visible on the ground, 
are found, though air photography, which is discussed below, is 
constantly discovering new sites. Even in Britain, however, careful 
observation may reveal traces of earthworks which have almost 
vanished. These may include banks of camps, boundary or running 
earthworks stretching across country, sunk roadways, traces of 
andenc heid systems, and rumuit. liie hrst requisite for anyone 
invesrigoring such probiems ia to obtain a good l^owiedge of such 
ear^works where they are weil preserved. Their form, relation to 
phystesi and geographical features, the way vegetation grows on 
them and so on Aould be studied, so thst the leas weli preserved 
examples can be Idencihed. One should leam to look at the country¬ 
side with an observing eye, and to work out the reason for any 
feature which loob as though it is not natural. A bank may be a 
defensive work or it may be the edge of an old road worn beneath 
the surrounding surface. A ledge In a sloping stretch of ground may 
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be again ihe terrace of an old road running tranaveraely across a 
slope, or a partially tilled defensive ditch, or a lynchei formed by 
ancient ploughing. 

Such primitive ploughing tends to work the toil down from the 
top of tbe field, ihua forming a hollow, or negative lynchet at the 
top, and a ridge, or positive lyncher, at the bottom. The tracing of 
ancient field systems Is an important form of field survey, for it 
throws much light on tlie contemporary economy. The fields 
associated with Late Bronie Age and Iron Age cultivation, the 
latter continuing in some parts of the country through the Roman 
period, are small and approximately square. They are often connected 
with sunk roads, or drove ways, an^ may be centred on a contem* 
porary settlement or camp, which may enable them to be dated. 
The fields associated with Anglo-Saxon and Mediaeval cultivation 
are long, comparatively narrow, strips. The diilerence between tlie 
two is due to different methods of ploughing. Traces of such 
primitive cultivation usually only survive on downland, which was 
easier to work with prirairive ploughs, but has since mostly been 
^ven over to pasture as heavier and richer soils were brought 
into use. 

Mounds may be barrows of the various periods, those of long 
or oval shape ^ing, as described on p. 30, typical of the Neolithic 
period, while round barrows may U Bronze Age, Iron Age or 
Roman. They may also be the remains of Mediaeval mottos, or 
may be the emplacements of windmills. Windmills, moreover, were 
sometimes placed on the remains of barrows or mottes, as providing 
ready-made emplacements. The interpretation of the origin of the 
different types of mounds requires a study of authenticated examples, 
so that their characteriscica can be recognised. 

The traring of lost sections of Roman roads is an outstanding 
example of what can be done by field survey. The methods have 
been described in detail by Mr I. D. Margary (see EiHiography) 
and need not be discussed here. 

The technique of this type of survey thus requires in the first 
instance a knowledge of woat the structures in quesrion look like, 
what is likely to be &ir relation to physical iearures such as hJlUtops 
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and how the passage of li me likely to have affected them. Second ly, 
it requires a logical working ouc of the significance of the visible 
remains. Thirdly, of course, it requires the ability to put what is 
observed on tixe map. In Britain this is comparatively simple, as by 
the methods described on p. nd, discoveries can be recorded on the 
25'inch or d-inch Ordnance Survey maps. They should then be 
published, orst least the In formation forwarded to the Archaeology 
Officer of the Ordnance Survey. 

Such surveys are also necessary in Eastern countries, particularly 
in the fringe uroM, such as the less fertile, and therefore Im populated 
and less known, hinterlands of Syria, Ihilesiine nnd North Africa. 
Here, owing to lack of exploration, upstanding monuments may be 
qui te unknown. A su rvey of the distribution of remains of perticul ar 
types may throw a great deal of light on the iiistory and economy of 
^e period concerned. An example is recent work on the distribution 
of fortified Roman Armsteads in the semi-desert areas in the hinter¬ 
land of Tripolitania, which show how the Roman frontier was 
defended and the land cultivared, while in the same country a study 
of the positions of Roman nuiescones has produced much informa¬ 
tion al^t the road system. 

In work in such countries, again, the first requisite is training to 
reo^nise the type of remains. The mapping of sites identified is not 
a simple mstter as in Britain, for in many such areas no large-scale 
maps, and often no accurate small-scale maps, exist. It may therefore 
be necessary to make a complete survey, with theodolite or similar 
equipment, of large areas, based on recognisable physical features, 
whi^ can be linked with properly surv^^ maps on which archaeo¬ 
logical remains can be record when these are eventually made. 

The field survey of remains in relation to their geographical 
surroundings chiefiy refers to crosscountry earthworks, sometimes 
known as running or travelling earthworks. In parts of Britain 
there are a considerable number of these travelling earthworks, 
sometimes quite short stretches, sometimes extending for many 
miles. In themselves, the majority art undatable. As th^ were not 
constructed in connection with settlements, the chance of their con* 
taining datable objecu is small. Examples which have been dared 
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belong to the Bel^ period, the end of the Roman period, the Dark 
Agee and the Anglo-Saxon period. In moat cases they have to be 
dated by a study ^geognphy in combinadon with known historical 
developments. Geographical data must be studied to establish their 
purpose. They may be intended to form a frontier to a tribal area 
or kingdom, and tfieir date can thus be tuggated from the period 
in history at which such a boundary would be re^iired. An example 
of this is the well-known Ofe*s Dyke forming the boundary between 
the Welsh and the Anglo-Saxons. Another example is the grat 
dyke between rheBelgic oppidum at Whachamsted in Hertfordshire 
and Venilamium, which marked the limit of CatuvelJaunian territory 
about the end of the first century s.c. and in which archaeological 
evidence confirmed geographical probabilitia. 

Other travelling earthworks were derigned to defend vulnemble 
points in the face of threatened attack. They may be across known 
roads or tracks, or gaps of open counay. All this can be esublished 
by a study of t^ geegraphial features, in combinadon with that of 
the type of soil, from whu^ the prehistoric vegetation can be 
deduced; this last will show what areas were heavily forested, and 
often provides the answer as to why the earthworks terminate at 
certain points. When the purpose of the earthwork has thus been 
established, history or archaeology may be able to «y at what period 
such defence was necessary. Observation may show that certain 
existing featura were or were not there when the earthwork was 
constructed, thus providing a terminus pest or oau ^utm. For 
example, Wat's Dyke in Sliropshife makes u« of the Iron Age 
camp of Old Oswestry, and is therefore not earlier in date than this, 
chough it may of course be, and in fact is, appreciably later. 

The field study of the type, vrichin a general clau of monument, 
is of particular importance in connection with barrows, espedtily 
round barrows, though it may be useful in connection with many 
otha daisa. 'Hiis ii not the place to go into the typology of round 
banows, but such monuments are constructed in a number of 
difietent ways. A first necessity in working out the meaning of 
these variaiiona is to study where the different typa occur. On the 
Ordnance Survey maps they are (and can be) only recorded as 
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round barrows, and there is thererore the need for an examination 
and analysis of cHe remains on the ground, which has been carried 
out in great deuil in some areas (see Bibliography for examples). 
Similarly, valuable work can be done by a study of the distribution 
of different types of hilUforts, e.g. muldvallate, with in^tumed en¬ 
trances, and so on (ice Bibliography). Much work has been done 
on various subjeas such as these^ but there Is room for other studies. 
Once more, the lint requisite is a knowledge of previous work and 
(he problems involved. 

The identification of (Ik period of a site by surface hnds is a 
type of field survey which is, unlike the last two kinds of survey, 
more parricuJarly applicable to work In the East than in Britain. 
On Eastern tells with tlieir prolonged occupation, with cultures rich 
in objects, particularly pottery, and with a dry surface which tends 
to be denuded, there are nearly always traces of die pottery and 
objects belonging to (he periods when the tell was occupied. A 
careful held survey and analysis of the surface finds on the tdls 
can suggest the areas covered by different cultures. The survey may 
not give complete results, for naturally the majority of the finds 
belong to the latest period of occupation, but it doesg^ve preluninary 
indications. The results may provide the first knowl^ge of hitherto 
unknown cultures, or may indicate the extent of distribution of 
some already well known. 

Reid surveys of these types will never provide a full picture, for 
(hey deal with surface Indications only. Excavation is necessary to 
supplement them before the fuU picture can be obtained. Bur they 
form an invaluable adjunct to excavation, eiriter as a preliminary in 
order to obtain a comprehensive view and to select the key points 
for excavation, or to complete the story and rest the results of 
excavations already carried our. Such surveys tie a most interesting 
form of archaeolo^. They have the great advantage that they can 
be carried out with a minimum of expense and equipment. More¬ 
over, they ere a form of archaeology in which a comparative 
beginner can do no damage, for he is not destroying inyihing. They 
can only be useful if the person carrying them out has e sound 
grounding in the book-work of the su^ect, but if the novice has 
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taken the tf ouble to acquire thia, he need not fear to undertake e/ork 
on hie own, as he should do in the case of excavation. 

In the above description of surveys, no mention has been made 
of air photography, but its tise in all types is very great. Everyone 
nowa^ys knows that air photographs have contributed enormously 
to the discovery and eluddadon of archaeological sites. Their value 
is twofold. In the first place, they enable comprehensive views to 
be obtained which are impossible on the ground, and thus enable 
the signihcance of features to be recognm. In the second, they 
reveal sites and fearures winch are completely Invisible on the 
ground. 

Features invisible on the ground may be shown in air photographs 
in three ways, by shadows, by crop marks, and by soil marks. 
Almost completely Rattened feaiui^, such as ploughed*out banks 
or mounds, may be shown up by air photographs taken with a 
very low sun; such shadows in most cases are not observed or 
*appieciated when seen the ground, but become obvious in the 
comprehensive view given by an air photograph. Crop marks 
depend on differencial growth over underlying features. Over buried 
walls the crop wdll tei^ to be poorer and more srunted, while over 
the deep soil of a filled-in ditch it will be more luxuriant. Such 
differences may be $0 marked as to show up from the mere height of 
the crop, even as shadow marks. But the differences are much more 
marked at the dme when the crop is starting to ripen, or the grass 
to become parched. The crop or grass with shallow roots, ownng to 
underlying walls, will turn yellow sooner, and vice vcrre, and if the 
photograph is taken at just the right moment, will show up clearly. 

Soil marks is the term used xo describe actual diflerences in the 
colour of the toll as revealed when a Reid is freshly ploughed. For 
instance, when the material in a bank hu been obtained mm a ditch 
which penetrates underlying chalk, traces of the bank can be detected 
, as a bwd of chalky soil, usually much broader than the original 
bank because of the spreading e^ect of the plough. 

This description is of course very summary, and the reader is 
referred to the Bibliography for fuller descriptions. 

The uses of air photographs in all types of survey described, and 
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al 90 AS an adjunct to excavation, are readily apparent. It s of course 
an expensive rnuiter to have photographs specially taken, thougli 
this can fairly easily be arrang^ with certain firms which apedalise 
In air photographv. Many air photognphs do however already 
exist of areas in this country and overseas, and the best way to 
find out what exist is to consult local museums and authorities on 
the subject being studied, while for Britain the Council for British 
Archaeology may be able to help, and for countries overseas the 
various British Schools of Archaeology. It is hoped ihnt eventiully 
the very numerous photographs uken for service purposes during 
the war will be readily acceseible, us some already are. For Britain, 
there is available & complete survey taken at a scale of 1/10,000, 
prints of which for archaeological use can be obtained through the 
Council for British Arcliaeology. These photographs are not token 
for archaeological purposes, and may therefore be taken in the 
wrong light or at the wrong lime of year to show up archaeological 
features; they are also on a smaller scale than is id^; nevertheless 
they are wo:^ examining for information. 

The correct interpretation of air photographs requires trainii^ 
and skill. Such tcainii^ should however be considered essential for 
archaeologists nowadays, for the use of such photographs has added 
enormously to archaeological knowledge. 





CONCLUSION 


As A FOOTMOT8, ihe following points in the foregoing chapicrt 
may be reiterated, for unless beginner In archaeology has 
absorbed them, this book will have been of no value. 

I. TTus book is no substitute for practical ejtperience. It » only 
Intended to make the lessons learnt in the field more easily 
comprehensible. 

i- All excavation is destruction, therefore no inexperienced person 
should undertake it on his own. 

3. Excavaden, however well executed, without adequate publication 
is wanton destruction. 

4. The principles of excavation here described are those which 
govern all good modem excavations, though they should be 
Saproved upon as arcbaeologicaJ technique steadily advances. 

5. The detailed methods of dig^ng and recording here dcscn^d 
represent only one of many systems for anying out these 
p^cesses, Ocher s<diools of field archacolo^sts have their own 
specialised methods. 

Archaeology is a subject which may offer a career to some, and 
CO some may offer a hobby and a part-time occupation. All «n 
make a real contribution, from the humblest volunteer who digs 
consdentioiisly in a hole in the ^und to the university professor, 
and all must aart as beginners. The eariier chapters have attempted 
to show som^ing of me variety of sul^ects and the different fields 
of work and method open. There is therefore scope for people with 
msny different Interests, turns of mind and physical powers. In 
particular, for fu throughout the book should be read k% or for 
there are just as many openings for women as for men. 

Finally, Btgwurt ore wt/eomt. 
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R t o u LA Ti 0 N s for acbniuion to study for t first degree vary at the 
diflerent universitiea. Details should be obtained from the registrar 
of the university to which a student wishes to apply. Normally, a 
certihcate of the standard of Matriculation, General Schools CertiH* 
cate or General Certificate of EducaKon is required, and different 
univeiaititf and faculties require the inclusion particular subjects 
in the certificates or taken as additional qualifications. Particulars 
should therefore be obtained from the university which a candidate 
d^ires to attend, at as early a date as possible, to ensure that the 
right subjects are taken. 

Zn almost all cases in which archaeolt^is taken as a main degree 
subject or fora diploma, a reading knowledge of French and German 
will be required, as oti^nal sources in those languages will have to 
be studied. 

At most univeruties at which archaeology Is caught, advanced 
degrees, M.A., BJJct., Ph.D. etc., open to holders of first degrees 
of that or another university, may be taken. Work for these degrees, 
over periods laid down in the regulations of the individual univer- 
^tiea, consists of original research, carried out under the supervision 
of a teacher of the university, but no course of instruction is 
provided. 

In the following section, details are given of the training at the 
universities in which archa^Iogy is taught. 

OXFORD 

^4 part of a Firtt Dtgrn 

For a Pass B.A. (time-year courM), the Diploma in Classical 
Archaeology or the Diploma in Anthropology may be taken as 
rhe Second Public Examination. 

i66 
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For an Honours B.A. in Claasio (four-year course). 

In Honour Moderations (First Public Examination), as a Special 
Subject, the following; may be taken: 

Homeric archaeolo^. 

The ouilinea of the nisiory of Greek sculpture. 

In the Honour School of Lirerie Humaniores (Second Public 
Examination), the following optional Special Subjects in 
Ancient History may be nken, sWth rwo examination papers. 

Aegean dvilisatlon in the Bronse Age. 

Greek colonisation, with a special study of one of the following 
areas: <i) the West, (b) the Pontua and Propontis. 

The history of Greek commere* from 77 ^- 47 p b c., or from 
600-403 t.c- 

The history and monuments of the Acropolis at Athens, with 
special reference to the period from 600 to 300 s.c. 

Gi^ archaic art from 776 to 480 b.c. 

Greek temple sculpture from 480 to 400 B.C. 

Attic tombstones to the end of the fourth century b.c. 

Heller^tic sculpture. 

Greek vases from the Geometric period to the end of the fourth 
century s.c 

yhe development of the Roman frontier defences during the first 
rwo centuries A.D. 

Britain under Roman occu^on. 

The extant remains of the forum and Palatine, with reference to 
the history of the period from 4p s.c. to a.d. 193. 

Greek numismadcs irom the origins to 403 B.c, with a special 
study of either (a) Athens, or (b) Aegina and Corinrh, or 
(c) Ionia, or (d) South luly and Sicily. 

Roman coinage down to the death of Trajan, with special refer¬ 
ence to either (a) its political or (b) its historical significance. 

Diphmaj 

Diploma in Classical Archaeology. Normal qualification a First 
or Second Class in the ^nai Honour School of Literae Humaniores. 
One-yesr course. 
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Diploma in Anthropology (Physical anthropology, Sodal smthro- 
pology, and Prehistoric arch^logy and comparative technology. 
One^year course. 
tfon-graJuau Diplomas 

Persons who are not graduates of the University of Oxford are 
sometimes accepted as candidates for the Postgraduate Diplomas. 

Arckatologicol Stholarships 

There are various postgraduate scholarships mainly confined to 
classical arehseologyi the emoluments vary considerably. 

CAMBRIDGE 

Mrchtuoio^eal suhjuts m whieh a First Dtgrte eon bi taken 

The Tripos courses for Honours B.A. (three-year course) are 
taken in two pans. An archaeolc^icaJ course can he taken as first 
or second part, or for both parts. The Archaeological and Anthropo- 
Ic^ica! Tripos consists of two sections. For the first part of the 
Tripos, taken in the second year, the following subjects may be 
taken: 

Section A Archaeology and Amhropolc^, Pan I: General 
principles of the subject and the scudy of either the anthropo¬ 
logy or the archaeology of a special area or subject. 
or Section fi. AnglcnSaxon and kindred studies (including Anglo- 
Saxon and ^ly Norse languages). 

For the second part of the Tripos, taken in the third year, the 
following subjects may be taken: 

Secrion A, Archaeology and Anthropol^, Part D: oitkir Group I: 
Advanced anthropolo^, or Group if: Advanced archaeology, 
in wl^ch a special study is riiade of any two of the following: 
the Palaeolithic and Mesolithic Ages in Europe; the archaeo¬ 
logy of Egypt and western Asia; the archaeology of the 
Mediterranean area; the archaeolop' of north-western, northern 
end central Europe from the Neolithic Age to the Roman 
invasions; the archaeology of prorohiitoric north-western 
Europe and the British !sws; Classical archaeology. 

Of Section B. As above. ^ 
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Ai p^rt of a First Dtgru 

In Classical Tripos, Pan 11 (one^yoar course for those who have 
taken Part I of the Classical Tripos, rwo-year course for those 
who have obrained Classical Honours at another universlcy), one 
of the groups which may be selected consists of a paper on Greek 
and Roman sculpture and painting, and ancient coinage; and a 
paper on Greek and Roman architecture, Greek vases, prehistoric 
archaeology, Romano-British archaeology. 

A genenl course, without examination, on Classical Archaeology 
(from the Bronte Age to the dfth century a.d.) is normally 
attended by students reading Parti of the Classical Tripos, by 
students oAering Ancient History in the Historical Tripos, and 
the students of the School of Architecture. 

In the Orienral Languages Tripos in Egyptology. 

In Parc 1, taken in second year, from choice of alternadves one 
of the following may be taken: 

Andenc Egyptian iconography 
Art and archaeology of aodent Egypt. 

Non-graduM Diplomas 

Tm Diploma in Prehistoric Archaeology is open to any member 
of the univenily who has had instruction in Cambridge during 
three terms of an academical year, and has not been a candidate for 
the archaeological sections of the Archaeological and Anthropo- 
lo^eal Tripos. The subjects for the examination are general pre- 
hiito^ and any one of the Tripos subjects given under Section A, 
Part n, Group II, except Classical archaeology. 

The Diploma in Oaasical Archaeology is open to: 

(a) Any member of the University who has obtained Honours 
either in Parts 1 and II of the Classical Tripos or in Part I of the 
Classical Tripos and in a Part or Section of another Tripos and has 
received instruction In Classical archaeology under the direction of 
the Faculty Board of Classics during three terms, which need not 
be consecutive. 

(b) Any Research Student or AJhIiated Student who has satiaried 
the Faculty Board of Classics of his protidency in Greek and Larin, 
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and who has raided for at least three terms, and has recnved instruc- 
lion in Classical archaeology under the direction of the Faculty 
Board during three terms, which need not be consecutive, 

The subjects for the examination are Prebellenk archaeology, 
Greek and Roman architecture; Greek and Roman sculpture and 
painting; Greek vases; Andent coinage; Greek epigraphy; the 
topography and monuments and cults of a special site of the undent 
Greek world; Roman epigraphy, Romano-Briiish archaeology, 

The Diploma in Oriental Languages in ^yptology, open lo 
graduT'es and to undergraduates who have kept two terms (for 
Part I) or five terms (for Part 11), Rcsearcli Students who have kept 
three terms, and in exceptional drcumstances persons who arc not 
members of ie University, includes the same alternatives as the 
Tripos in Egyptology. 

LONDON 

As p^rs of a First Dtgrtt 

For the Intermediate Examination for the B.A. Degree (one-year 
course), the following sul^ects allied to archaeology can be taken 
as one of three courses: History of architecture; Ancient Egyptian; 
Classical Hebrew; Ancient History. 

For the Final Examination for B.A. Honours (two or three-year 
course) the following subjects can be taken: 

For a degree in: 

Anthropology: As one subject out of eight: Archaeological Study 
of the Development of Culture- As one of four alternative 
subjects: The prehistoric archaeology of a special area, 
ClsMici and Latin: 

As a Special Subj act, alternatives include: G reek sculpture, pottery, 
and vase painting from Bcc to 350 B.c. Ovilisetion in Greece 
from MOO to doo B.c.—the archaeolo^cal material. History 
and archaeolo^ of Roman Britain, 

Greek: As a SpedalSubject: First two of above. 

Arabic: As an additional optional subject: Islamic art and archaeo- 
Icgy. 
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Gtognphy: Aft an aliemative $ub»diary au^act: Pr«hi«tory of 
western Europe. 

Hebrew: As an addlKonal optional ps^, one of the following: 
Palestinian archaeology co yoo BX> The archaeology of Syria. 
The archaeology of Mesopotamie. 

History> Branch 1: As one of ren subjects: 

The history of the Near East down to jsoo i.c* 

The history of rhe Near East from laoo to 3)6 i.c. 

As a Spedal Subject, two papers out of ten: 

The History and Archaeology of Roman Britain. 

For the Final Eacamlnaiion for BA. (General) (cwo-yeer course), 
the Prehistory of western Europe may be taken as one of the three 
subjects. 

PcugraJuatt Diplomai 

liu courses for the diplomas are open to students of posig;raduate 
standing, and to students who, thou^ not mduates, have sadsiied 
the pro^ors in cha^e of the course that meir previous education 
and experience qualify them to profit by the course. The minimum 
length of the courses is two years, and in some cases students are 
recommended to take three years. The courses for the individual 
diplomas are given at the dii^renc Schools of the University under 
wmch they are listed below, and students should apply co the 
particular ochool. 

At the Institute of Archaeology, Inner Circle, Regents Park, 
N.W.I. 

European Archaeology: A. Prehistoric Europe 

B. Western Europe (Tht Roman Pro¬ 
vinces and tM Migration period) 
B.i. Western Europe (The Iron Age 
and the Roman Provinces) 
Archaeology of Western Asia: A. Mesopotamia 

B. Palestine 

C. Syria 
jy. Anatolia 


Indian Archaeology 
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At Univenicy College, Cower Streer, W.C.I. 

Classical Archaeology: A. Greece 

B. Italy to the end of the Republic 

C. Roman Empire 

Egyptian Archaeology 

At the Courtauld Institute, so Portman Square, W.I. 

Chinese Archaeology 
Non-gfoduau Courut 

Non>graduates can in special circumstances be accepted as candi¬ 
dates for the diplomas as stated above. Other studmts can as a 
rule be allowed to attend the lectures for die courses without register¬ 
ing as candidates for the diplomas. 

Courses are provided at the Institute of Archaeology in the repair 
and preservation of archaeological objects, in Archaeological photo¬ 
graphy and Archaeological draughtsmanship. No previous qualifica¬ 
tion is required of candidates. A certificate is awarded to students 
who have complered the course to the satisfaction of the instructor. 
Speeijieaify Arcktuclo^^ SchoUriKsps 

Doug^ Murray Travelling Scholarship In Egyptology of 
awarded triennially. Ma^ret Murray Prize in £gyptoI<^ of £20 
awarded triennially. 


BELFAST 

The Queen’s University 
As p<iTt of a First Dtgn* 

As part of 6.A. course (three years): 

As subudiary subject, one-year course on British archaeology of 
pr^toric anc^ historic drnes up to the eighteenth centyty^ 
two papers in examination. 

As part ot Celtic Honours Course, lectures and examination in 
third year in Celtic archaeology. 

As part of D.Sc. course (three years): 

As subsidiary subject, one-year course, to be taken not before 
second year, preceded by Geology I, on British archaeology, 
with sp^sl emphasis on the contribution of the techniques of 
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the [Utural sdences, with pncacal work in the letter; two 
papers In examinadon. 

Course of lectures on the Archaeology of the Christian era is 
taken by History Honours students. 

Rmorh 

Students have opportuniries for training In fieldwork in connec¬ 
tion with the Archaeoloipeal Survey of Northern Ireland, which 
works In association with the Department of Archaeology of the 
University. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Artha^ologisoi siAjtetj in wkicfi a First Dtgrte can be taken 
For B.A. Honours (three-year course). 

In Ancient History and Archaeology (European and British 
Archaeology, Oriental [Egypt and the NearEit] Archaeology). 

In Classical Aidiaeology, in which Honours Classics 1$ read for 
two years, and Andenc History and Archaeology for the third 
year. An Honours standard in translation from prescribed 
Greek and Larin texts is required. 

In Ancient and Mediaeval History, in which History is read in 
the first year, and European and British Archaeology in the 
following two years. 

As part cf a First Degree 

For B.A. Honours, archaeology may be taken 

As a subsidiary subject (one- or two-year course) in degrees in 
English, French, Italian, Geography and Philosophy. 

As a opedal Subject (one-year course) in Classics and History. 

For the General Honours B.A., Archaeology may be taken as a 
main or subsidiary subject (one- two- or three-year course). 
Non^raJuese courses 

Advanced study groum ate held under the joint aegis of the 
Department of Ancient history and Archaeology and tne Extra- 
Mural Department. The Extra-Mural Department also organises 
Sessional Courses, 
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DURHAM 

Durham, and Kings College, NcwcMtIe upon Tyne 
At pert of a First Dtgrts 
For B.A. Honour* courte (thi« yean). 

In History, courses on History and archaeology of Roman Britain 
and Roman Provinaal administration (a paper* and a disserta¬ 
tion in final ecatninatlon). 

In Clashes, as a Special Subject, course on History and archaeo¬ 
logy of the Korthern Frontier (one paper in hnal examination). 

EXETER 

University College of the South-West, a detached University 
College of the University of London 
At part of a First Dsgree 
For B.A. Honour* (three-year course). 

In History, as alternative Special Subjects, vdeh two examination 
papers: Roman Britain or AngJo-^on archaeology, 

Students taking Mediaeval En^sh History attend short course 
of lectures on Roman Britain and Anglo-Saxon archaeology. 

In Geography, students taking Historical Geography attend a 
short course on British prehistory. 

In Classics, as alternative Special Subject, with one examination 
paper: Roman Britain. 

In English, as alternative Special Subject, with one examination 
paper: Anglo-Saxon archaeology. 

LEEDS 

At pert of a First Dtgrtt 

For B.A. Honours (three-year course). 

Romano-BHrish archaeology may be selected: 

In Classics, under Special Studies as one of twelve papers; 

In Latin, under Special Studies as one of nine papers; 

In History, under General Studies, as one of three papers in 
second year, or under Spedal Studies, aa one of nine papers. 

Anglo-Saxon art and archaeology may be taken in English as an 
optional subject, one of nine papora. 
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LEICESTER 

A detached University College of die Univeisicy of London 
As pert of c First Dtgrts 
for B.A. Honours (three-year course). 

In Hbtory, s$ a Special Subject, i paMis out of io: 

The History end Archaeology of ftoman Brinin. 

LIVERPOOL 

Arokatolopccl Su^jkis m wkkk a First D«gre< een ht tahn 
For B.A. Honours (three-year course). 

Egyptology (Ancient Egyptian and Coptic lamguages and 
Egyptian ardiaeology). 

As part of a First Dsgru 

For B.A. General (course of one to two years). 

Egyptology. 

Cl^cal archaeology (Greece and Rome) may be taken as one 
paper. 

Prehistoric archaeology of western Europe may be taken as otK 
paper in almost any degree course in the Faculty of Arcs. 
For B.A. Honours (two-year course). 

Classical archaeology may be taken as one subject in Classia and 
Ancient History. 

Archaeology of the Celdc peoples may be taken as a subject in 
the Celtic Language course. 

Post-graJuats Diploma 

Post-graduate Diploma in Archaeology. Two-year course on 
Prindplo and methods, and study of a special area, selected from: 
Ancient Egypt, Greece end Rome, Prehistoric western Europe and 
the British l^es, or such oihes areas as may be approved. 

Noa-groSsau Ctrtifeatt 

Certificate In Archaeology. One-year course in Principles and 
methods, and Outlines of culture and dvUisation of a special area, as 
above. 

SpoeiJtoaUy Arehaaologieal SehoUrsksps 

T. E. Peet Travelling Prise. Nom^U)^ £t 50. Open to graduates. 
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Awarded every fifth year, In Egyptian language and Egyptology or 
the Prehistory of the Mediterranean lands and/or the Near East. 

MANCHESTER 

part of a First Dtffts 
For B.A, Honcurt (three-year course). 

Roman Britain may be taken as a Special Subject in History, 
aas^cal archaeology may be taken as an optional Special Subject 
in Classio. 

READING 

As part of a First Dtgrtt 

As a Special Subject, one paper only, for B.A. Honours m Classics, 
Ladn and Greek (two-year course), the following su^ects may 
be taken: Greek vases, Greek Sculpture, Roman Britain. 
SpoAfieaUy Artkaeologicol Scholarship 

R, P, Austin Travelling Scholarship, Awarded tnennially. 

EDINBURGH 

Archasological subsets in which c First Ds^tt car\ ht iah>\ 

For the Honours B-Sc. (four^year course), Prehistoric ardiaeology 
nuy be taken as the principal su^ect. 

For the Honours M.A. (four-year course; no B.A. degree is 
awarded at Scottish imiverHiies), Archaeology may be taken as 
the principal subject, with two subsidiary subjects. The final 
examination includes, berides set papers, a short thesis. 

At part of a First Dtgrtt 
Ar^aeology may be taken for 

An Ordinary Uji. (three-year courw), as one of seven subjects 
(two-term course), with two examination papers. 

An Honours M.A. In History (four-year course), as a Special 
Subject (two-ierm course), with rwo examination papers, or 
as an Intermediate course (three terms in second year) with 
two or three papers in Intermediate Examination, but no paper 
in finals. Classical archaeology, covering either the outlines of 
Greek archaeology or the outlines of Roman archaeology, may 
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be taken as s main Special Subject (two examination papers, 
the second being on a special subject or site) or as a subsidiary 
Spedal Subject (one paper). 

Po 4 t-graJu<iU Courstt 

Postgraduate students may attend the Honours course in Archaeo* 
logy by special arrangement. No diploma ia given. 

^iofi-gra^iucu Courm 

Non-graduating students may attend the First Ordinary course 
at the discretion of the professor. No diploma Is given. 

UNIVERSITY OF WALES 

CardiE, University College 
As pert of a Pirst Degru 

For B.A. Honours alnd B.A. Pass, Archaeology may be taken at 
Intermediate (first year) and Sub^diary (second year) levels. 

In B.A Honours Gre^, Greek archaeology (one-year course) may 
be taken as an alternative Special SubjecL 
In B.A. Honours Latin, Roman Briiairi (one-year course) may be 
raken as an alternative Special Subjecr. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 

Dublin, University College 

For BA. Honours (three-year course), Achaeology can be taken 
during second and third year as a full Honours subject (with one 
other Honours suited and one subsidiary subject). 

For B.A. Honours in Celtic Studies (three-year course). Archaeology 
can be taken as one of five Special Subjects in Celdc Studies 
group in second and third year. 

For B.A. Pass, archaeology can be taken as one of three subjects. 
For Archicecture course (Uve years), Archaeology is a compulsory 
subiect in the second year. 

Cork, University College 

Archaeological subjects in which a First Degree can be taken: 

For B.A. Honours: Archaeology cannot be taken alone but as one 
of two prindpal subjects or as the third (subsidiary) subjea in 
the Honouts course. 
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For B.A. Pks Degree: Archaeology may be taken as one of four 
subiecta. 

j4s pen of c Firn Degrn * . . .n .. l n l« 

For B.A. Paw Degree (two-year course). Inih/Bnnih Prehistory, 
with the European and Eastern background, may be taken as one 
of four main subjects. 

Postgreduaii Courso 

The M.A. Degree may be taken in Archaeology (course: minimum 
of three terms). Subjects may be taken from Irish or British 
Pr^istory as in the above-mentioned courses. 

The Academic Council may under special circumstances admit 
a non-matricuiaied or non-graduate student to the M.A. course 
on the recommendation of the professor concerned or in view of 
certain odier special drcurnsrances. 

Non-graJuatt Diploma 

Permission may be given to non-matriculaied or non-graduate 
students to attend the course arranged for a primary degree (two- 
year period), but no qualifying diploma will be awarded. 
Spuijtceliy ArcKatohgieai Scholankips 

One travelling Srudeniship in Archaeology is offered once every 
three years. Amount is £500 per annum tenable for two years, 
which under special circumstances the Senate of the University may 
extend beyond this period. 


University Training in Archaeology in 
the United States 

The training for proforional competence in any phase of archae¬ 
ology is provided largely by Graduate Schools, although many 
universities and collages offer excellent undergraduate curricula as 
well for the preliminary training of archaeologists. However, the 
srudent who has decided ic become an archaeologist before he 
enteis university or college is still rare; some make this dedrion 
during their undergraduate years, bur to many it comes only at the 
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end of this period. For those who make the choice early, there are 
excellent oppcrtunides at almost any school co take certain pre¬ 
liminary trtuning which will prove most helpful both for graduate 
study and for the actual pracKce of archaeology in the held. To this 
end there is auggetred here a list of undergraduate subjecrs which 
will be token with great advantage by anyone aspiring to a career in 
archaeology, in the held, in research, or in teaching. 

A reading knowledge of French and German is required for ad¬ 
vanced degm in most universitiesj it is necessary for research 
work in most phases of archaeology. Other languages are obviously 
necessary for certain special areas, as for instance Spanish for some 
American archaeology, Greek and Latin for Classical archaeology, 
Hebrew for Biblical archaeol^^, and these can usually be studied 
in the undergraduate years. Egyptian, Hitilte, Assyrian, etc., are 
more often gi^uate streets, but in some schools th^ too, can be 
started earlier. 

Ancient History In general, and the history of various regions of 
the ancient world in particular, is essential, as are History of An and 
of Civilisation. General Anthropology and Ethnology are both 
helpful bacl^round subjects. 

Among tlu sciences, Geology 1 $ most important for the archae¬ 
ologist j the Geography of special regioitf is useful. A first course in 
Human Anatomy is important. Physics and Chemistry form a 
necessary background for one inieresred primarily in the preserva¬ 
tion of antiquities, Botany and Zoology for those Interested in 
Palaeontology and Palaeobotany, all important aids to the archae¬ 
ologist in the field and In the laboratory. 

Very useful and important tools an be acquired in first courses 
in Freehand Drawlnj^ Draughting or Ar^iteecural Drawing, 
Surveying and Plane Table Mapping, Ceramics. A knowledge of 
Photography is essential and can be obtained in or out of scho^. It 
has aptly been suggested that even a course in Journalism provides 
e ueefijl tool for iTw archaeologist, for the results of excavation are 
sterile undl they ere published. 

It should be dear, men, that great advantage accrues to the student 
who, dedding early on an archaeological career, can profit by taking 
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a» many of the above couraes as possible during hjs und^raduatc 
years before the pressure of acquiring the special knowledge ol any 
parricular field precludes such border studies. Late comers into 
archaeoloey will of necessity pick up the knowledge they requirt in 
any of th 5 e subjects as best they can. Many of the ipecialii^ jote 
will be 
togrsph 


training suggested here, can prove nvwt fortunate. 

After receiving a college degree, the student s problem is to 
choose the Graduate School which offers training most suited to 
his needs and interests. It is at this point that he will have to make 
a definite choice of his main field of specialiiarion; at least, he must 
choose between the eastern and western hemispheres. Later, he wiU 
be able to define his iniereso more closely. 

A list is given herewith of the major insorunons which offer 
graduate work in various fields of archaeological research. Since the 
requirements and the courses tend to vary from year to year, no 
detailed infotmaaon concerning these can profitably be given here. 
It is suggested that the student contemplating graduate wwk m 
archaeology consults the caulogucs of a number of insucuiions (cheit 
location will doubtless play some part in the choice) and select the 
one which best conforms to his needs and interests. 

Most of these instituGons offer graduate scholarships and other 
aids. A few have fellowships for travel abroad; these are for students 
who have already made progress toward an advanced degree. Not 
all the insticurions listed below offer the Ph.D. degree. 


Afrut 'uan Arthatology 

The opportunities for studying American archaeology, espedaily 
that of Nori America, are of course quite extensive. Advanced 
degrees are generally o^red in the Departments of Anthropology, 
and considerable work in the latter field is usually required. Prtc- 
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ti^ly all the institutions listed bdov oifer field work, that is, actual 

C ractice in excavating. A few insdruiions conduct excavations in 
(iddle and South America j the student whose interests Ue in that 
field will have a narrower choice than the one interested in the 
archaeology of North America. It may also be noted that many 
universities in Central and South America, as well as those of Canada, 
specialise in the archaeology of their own rej^ons 


Major Institutions offering Graduate Work in American Arehae* 


ology: 

Alaska, University of 
Arizona, Univerwty of 
Arkansas, University of 
Beloit College 
Brigham Yourtg Univer^ty 
California, University of 
Chicago, University of 
Colorado, University of 
Columbia University 
Denver, University of 
Florida, University of 
Geo^a, University of 
Harvard University 
Indiana, University of 
Kansas, Univer^ty of 
Kentu^y, University of 
Michipn, Unlvcralty of 


Minnesota, University of 
Mlssiarippi, Univer^ty of 
Missouri, University of 
New Mexico, University of 
North Dakota, University of 
Ohio State University 
Oklahoma, Univer&iy of 
Oregon, Unlversi^ of 
Pennsylvaoia, University of 
San Francisco State College 
Southern California, Univer«ry of 
Stanford University 
Texas, University of 
Utah, University of 
Washington, University of 
Wisconsin, Univerrity of 
Yale University 


Clcisieal Afcha*oI<^ 

A fairly large number of institutions offer graduate work in 
Clasiical Archaeology. Degrees arc generally awarded in the De¬ 
partments of Classics or of Art, and the student will be obliged to 
pursue Studies in at least one of these related helds. In only a very 
few universities are degrees offered in classical archaeology alone. 
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Major InJfiiudons offering Graduate Work in Classical Archae¬ 
ology: 


Brovti University 
Bryn Mawr College 
California, University of 
Chiago, University of 
Ondnnaa, University of 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Harvard Univ«r«ty 
Johns Hopkins Unlverdcy 
Michigan, University of 


Mississippi, Univeraiw of 
Missouri, University of 
New York University 
North Carolina, University of 
Oberlin College 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Princeton University 
Stanford University 
Washington University 
Yale University 


Near Eottern Arehaeohgy 

A full programme of study in the field of Near Eastern archae- 
olc^ is offered by only a iev insritudons, but many have courses 
in the languages and history of the Near East, and supplementary 
inatruction (particularly in Biblical aichaeolc^) can often be ob¬ 
tained at theological schools (for example, at McCormick Thw- 
logical Seminary if the student is pursuing a course at the Univerrity 
of Chicago). 


Major Institutions offering Graduate Work in Near Eastern 
Archaeology: 

Chicago, University of Michigan, University of 

Columbia University Pennsylvania, University of 

Harvard University Yale University 

Johns Hopkins University 

Far Eastern Archaeaiogy 

Srudics in this field can be pursued at a limited number of Institu¬ 
tions, and courses in the langui^^e and history of Far Eastern 
countries can be found ac a few others, 
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Major Insiicuiions ofliering Graduato Work in Far Easwrn 
Archaeology: 

CalifomU, University of Michigan, Univereicy of 

Giicago, Univer»ty of Pennsylvania, Univarsiry of 

Colui^ia University Washington, University of 

Harvard University Yale University 

Hawaiii University of 
(specializes in Polynesian archaeology) 

Europten Archaeology 

The Departments of Anthropology in most institutions olfer 
survey courses in European prehistory. Perhaps the most complete 
programme In this field is oi^red at Harvard University. 
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British Schools of Archaeology 


Ft VI Briiifh schools of archaeology have been established, at 
Acheru, Rome, Jerusalem, Baghdad and Ankara, ui whicli students 
can gain first-hand knowledge of the archaeology of tlw country in 
which they are interested, and at which more senior scliolan. can 
have facilities for researcli. The scliools are Intended primarily for 
postgraduate students, but otliers can sometimes be accommodated 
at them for short peri<^. The staff of the schools will give guidance 
to students in the subjects of their studies, and will of course give 
every assistance in making the necessary arrangements, but specific 
courses of instruction are not arranged. Students are expected to 
have sufHdent grounding In their subjects co be able to pursue their 
studies without detailed supervision. The schools are thus centres 
of research rather than of Jnstruedon. 

The schools were all established by private enterprise, and until 
comparatively recently depended entirely upon private subscrip- 
dons. Modem conditions have made ic necessary to apply co the 
Treasury for subvendons, which are made in recognition of the 
valuable work done by the schools in promoting international 
scholarship and relations. The management of the schoob remains, 
however, in the hands of thdr governing bodies, and private support 
is still very necessary. 

SrituK SiAooI of Arthaaology at AthtM 

The School was found^in rSSd to provide British students of 
the literature, art, archaeology, and history of Greece of all periods 
from the earliest times co B^antine and modem days with iadlities 
for research and travel in Greece. Students of other subjects have 
also been assisted from time to time. 

AnkatologiccI jtaff. Director, Assistant Director, Curator of Palace 
of Xnossos. 
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Aeeommodathn and fatiUtUt. The School maintains a hostel in 
Athena, at whidi there is an extensive library. The hostel is open 
from 1 November to 30 June each year. Students are given facilitiea 
for using the Greek public Ubmries, and (or uiing the libraries and 
attending the lecturea of other foreign schools, and the Greek 
ArchaeoTogieal Service grants free access to museums and excava¬ 
tions. In Crete, the School owns the site of the Paince of Knossos 
and an adjacent hostel with library and student accommodation. 

Studtnu. The following studentships are offered: 

Srfiool Studentship olfered in alternate years to duly qualified 
members of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; value 
minimum period of residence three months. 

Macmillan Studenukip offered every two years to graduates 
with Honours degree in Clashes; tenable /or two consecutive 
sessions; value ^^250 p.a. (made up to In recent years). 

Sachs Studemship offered every dime to four years to a graduate 
of a university within the British fsles; value minimum 
period of residence three months. 

Students are required to pursue a definite course of study. 
Graduate holders of travelling studentships etc. of all univer¬ 
sities of the British Empire and of other learned bodies are accepted 
as students. Members of other British sdiools can usually be 
accommodated for short periods, and applications from other 
qualified persons are considered. 

Excavams. Work in the field has always formed an important 
part of the activities of the School. Excavations are carried out on 
sites on the Greek mainland, in Crete, and also on other sites 
assodated with Greek history, for instance in Asia Minor. Many of 
the students of the School assist at the excavations. 

Puhlicadons. The School publishes The Annual cf she Brisisk Schacl 
at Athens and an Anrmai Repart which includes a survey of recent 
work in Greece. 

Address. Enquiries and applications for admission should be 
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addressed to the Secretary^ British School at Athens, 50 Bedford 
Square, London W.C.t. 

Brimk Schoal ct Bomt 

The School was opened in 1901. It eoniisTs of Faculties of 
Archaeology, History and Letters, of Art and of Architecture. 
Students in all these subjects are accommodated at the School. 
Details concerning the faculty of Archaeology, History and Letters 
only are given here. 

Arehatclpgieal Staff. Director and Librarian. 

AteommoJaiioft and fa<ilitUs. The School maintains a hostel in 
Rome, at which there is an extensive library. The hostel is open 
from I September to yo June. Students can make use of the facilities 
alTorded by the public museums and libruries in Rome and else- 
where in Italy, and of those of other foreign schools. They can 
obtain free access to museums and excavations. 

SruJenu. The following scholarships are offered : 

Roma Scholarship In Classical Siu£es awarded for research in 
ancient history, antiquities or litererure of some period before 
A.D.3J0. 

Roms Scholarship in Mediaeval Studies awarded for research in 
Mediaeval history, antiquities and literature (within the period 
A.D. 330-1455). 

Both Scholarships are awarded normally for rwo years; maximum 
value maximum may be awarded if 

the scholar has emoluments from ocher sources; the scholsr 
must work In Rome, or other approved place abroad, for at 
least six months in euh year. 

Rivoira Scholarship in Mediaeval An and History awarded in 
alternate years; value P**'! tenable for one year; the 
scholar must work in Rome or other approved place abroad 
for at least six months In the year; only men are eligible for 
(he Scholarship. 

Scholars must pursue a definite course of study, a scheme for 
whidi must be submitted with applications. 
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Other duly qualified students can as a rule be accommodated at 
the School. During the summer vacation, when the School is open 
in the month of September, short term visitors with approved 
qualifications, such as teachers of classics, can be accommodated. 
£xcayariofu. Up till iptp, it was not possible for foreigners to 
undertake excavations in Italian territory, but regulations have now 
been relaxed. The School has recently carried out excavations and 
surveys in Tripolitania. 

Pupations. The School publishes an annual volume of Papttt cf 
th* BrituK at Rom*. 

A(Ur*ss. Enquiries and applications for admission should be 
addressed to the Secretary, British School at Rome (Faculty of 
Archaeolt^, History and Letters) i Lowther Cardens, Exhibidon 
Hoad, London S.W.7. 

Bridih School of Arehatology in Jerusaitm 

The School was founded in 19 ip, to further studies in the 
archaeology, history and topography of Palestine. Acrivities were 
suspended between 1939 and 1951. At present no permanent estab¬ 
lishment is maintained in Jerusalem, but an annual season of excava> 
dons is carried out. 

Arekacologicai Staff. Director (part>tifne). 

Accommodation and facilities. It is not at present possible to provide 
a hostel in Jerusalem, but hospitality is oifered to members of the 
School by the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
(Jordan), where the library of the School is housed. 

Students. An annual studentship of is offered to graduates of 
Universiriei of the British Commonwealth for research In Palestine 
on an approved su^ea. An excavation studentship of £>50 Is 
offered to enable the holder to partidpatein the Schoorsexcavetiotia. 
£vMvar^. The principal work of the School has been excavations 
and field surveys, in which students of the School partietpate. 
Puhhcaucru. The Bid/etin of the School is combined with the 
PaJestiiu Exploration Quarurfy of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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Adirtss. Enquiries and applications for admission should be 
addressed to the Secretary, British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, a Hinde Streer, Manchester Square, London W.i. 

Sririi/i ScAmI of Archotolo^ in Inf 

^e School was foundedin 19321 as a memorial to Gertrude Bell, 
Its interests cover the wliole held of Mesopotamian arcliseologlcal 
and linguistic studies. 

AreAofofoffico/ Staff. Direeror (part-time) ami Secretary, 
Accommo^iion. The School maintains a f)OStel in Baghdad, open 
from September to May, at whidi students can be accommodated. 
The climate of Baghdad is too hot for residence during the summer 
months to be advisable, A library is housed at the hostel. 

Students. The Sdiooi offers an annual Fellowship of fiOOy which 
is interned more especially for senior students. Occasionally a 
second Fellowship U ofiered, or smaller grants may be made to 
assist more junior students. No conditions are made as to length 
of stay in Iraq. Students of archaeology visiting Baghdad can stay 
at the School in so &r as accommodation is available, and help can be 
given to them in arranging thdr programme by thestaiT of the School. 
Exeavadw. The principal activity of the School consists in con¬ 
ducting excavations, on which students can receive training. Nor¬ 
mally these take place during the spring months. 

Publicarion. The School publishes Iraq. 

Addrtis. Enquiries and applications for admission should be 
addressed to the Secretary, British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 
10 Wilton Street, London S.W.x. 

American Schools of Archaeology 

There are six American Schools of Archaeology, which serve as 
centres for the training of American archaeologists and for the con* 
duct of excavations In various parts of the world. They are primarily 
postgraduate institutions and, for the student who has made some 
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ptopfss m a particular (^Id, a /ear or more spent at one of iheae 
Schools U the best possible rraining obtainable. As a resident at an 
American School, he will have the opportunity to study the material 
in which he is interested and often to take part in excavations. None 
of theae Schools awards degrees, but academic credit for time spent 
there can usually be arranged with tlie institution in the Umred 
States from whi^ the student has come. 

In their administration and their work the Schools are indepen¬ 
dent of each other; and their progranunes vary. Starting wirh th 
oldest, the Schools an: 

American Sehoi of CUssual Stu£t 4 at Atfunc. Founded iBfti. 

The School was established in order 'to give to qualified studens 
the opportunity of studying the antiquities and an, the topography, 
the history, the language, and the literature of Greece^ to prosecute 
and aid original research in these subjects j and to conduct explora- 
don and excavation of ancient sites.* The School has an excellent 
library (as well as the Gennadius library, which covers the mediaeval 
and modem fields) and a residence building with accominodadons 
for students. To qualify for admission, a student must be a graduate 
of some American college or university. He is expected to have a 
knowledge of clas»cal Gtttk, although excepdons are occasionally 
made if student is otherwise well qualified. The course of in- 
smiction includes trips conducted by staff membera to the major 
archaeological sites and to many minor ones, lectures on the topo- 
mphy and monuments of A^ens, as well as at the museums, 
bunng the Spring term each student either participates in an exo- 
vadon or prepares a paper as the result of original research. 
Opportunity Is ^ven to attend lecrures and courses offered by the 
other foreign schools, and students have the privilege of using the 
libranea of these schools. 

There is also a Summer Session, independent of the regular ses¬ 
sion, which is open to graduate students and to undergraduates who 
have completed the junior year. In a six-week course they study 
the monuments of Athens and visit the major archaeological sites 
on the mainland and the islands. The course is extremely useful for 
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those who cannot spare a full year for study in Greece. Grants for 
study at this session are offered to teachers by reponal classical 
associations. 

The School offers two fellowships in archaeology, at present 
awaked on ie basis of academic records, written work, and letters 
of recommendation- For information concerning these, and the 
School In general, address the Secretary of the Managing Committee, 
Prof. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., Brown Univetsity, Providence ta, 
R1 

The School publishes a quarterly journal, Htsptria. 


Amnean Acatkmy in Romf. Founded 1894* 

In the School of Classical Studies, a division of the Academy 
(which also has students in Architecture and other branches of the 
Fine Arts), a course is offered similar to that outlined in connection 
with the Athens School. The emphasis b, of course, on the archaeo¬ 
logy and monuments of Italy, The Academy has sn extensive 
library and a reridenc* hall for students. The School also conduct* 
excavations in which qualified studenu may take part. The year’s 
programme usually Includes a conducted trip to Greece. There is 
also a Summer Seion, similar in programme to that of the Athens 
School, and grants are available to classics teachers who wish to 
take this course. 

Fellowships at the Academy are awarded on the basia of academic 
record and s^olarly work, For information concerning the Aca¬ 
demy address the Executive Secreury, Miss Mary T. Williams, 
American Academy in Rome, tot Park Avenue, New York x% 

N.Y. 

The Attdemy pubLsheS Mimoin, also and Monographs. 

Amtriean Schools ^ OrUnial RMoreh. School in Jerusalem founded 
1900. Sciiool in Baghdad opened 1923. 

The American Schools of Oriental Research were founded 'to 
promote the srudy and teaching and to extend the knowledge of 
Biblical literature and of geography, history, arAaeology, and 
andent and modem languages and literatures of Palestine, Meso- 
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potamia and other Orieotal countries, by affording educational 
opportunities to graduates of American CoUeges and Universities 
and to other qualified students and by the prosecution of oiig^nal 
research, excavation and exploration*. 

The building of the Jerusalem School, which, includes a library 
and residenriaJ quarters, is situated in what is at present the Hashe* 
nite Kingdom of Jordan. A regular course is offered, Including 
lectures, seminars, and field trips to historical sites and areas. 
Studerits may also take pan in excavations conducted by the School. 
To qualify for admission, students must be graduates of accredited 
colleges or theological seminaries. Students are not accepted for 
less than a full academic year. 

The School in Baglidad has as yet no building of its own, but 
research facilities are provided at the Iraq Museum, where the 
library of the School is housed, and members may uke part in 
research and excavation. 

Several fellowships are available at the Schools, some to pre- 
doctoral candidates, others to those having the doctoral degree. 
Information concerning these and admission to the Schools msy be 
obtained by writing to the President, Dr Carl H. Kraeling, The 
Oriental Institute, the University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 111 . 

The Schools publish the BuiUtin, the B'Mical Ar^hatoiogUty and 
the Arvutal. 

School of Amtriean Racarck. Founded 1907. 

The headquarters of the School are at Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
where It maintains offices, laboratories, a library, and a museum. 
The School's activities are mainly in the field of research. For in- 
formarion, address the Director, Hon. Boaz W. Long, Palace of 
the Governors, Santa Fe, K.M. 

The Sdiool publishes a monthly periodical, El Pahao. 

Amtrican School of Prthistorie Rutorch. Founded 1921. 

The School cox^ucts research and excavations, but at the present 
lime offers no courses for students. Be^des its headquarters az the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University, It has an office In Alters 
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and recently has been engaged in excavations in that re^on. For 
information address the Director, Dr Hugh Hencken, Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge 3S, Mass. 

Am$f 'uan Cenur h Egypt. Founded in 1948- 

Although not yet prepared to accept student members, the Re* 
search Center has hm recognized as an American instiiurion to 
which Fulbriglit Fellows (see Appendix IV) may be accredited, and 
the Director of the Center is prepared to facilitate the studies of 
Americans in Egypt. For information, address the Secretary, Fogg 
Art Museum, Harvard Univer«ty, Cambridge Mass. 
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Posts in Archaeology 

y/. Civil Strviet 

Ths functions of the three branches of the Ovil Service which 
deal with archaeological matters are described in Chapter IV. 

Recruitment for the Inspectorate of Andent Monuments and 
Historic Buildings, for the !l<ml Commissions and for the posia of 
Archaeology Officers of the Ordnance Survey is by advertisement 
and open competition, The Civil Service Commissioners, who are 
responsible for the recruitment, gjve notice of vacancies in the 
Press, and those interested have to apply for entrance forms and 
partieuUn. Candidates are required to supply detaib of their train* 
ing and qualifications, and to give the names of referees for quallfica* 
done and character. Candidates are then interviewed by a selection 
board, Posts are open to both men and women. Vacancies do not 
occur at any regular intervals, as they depend on promotions and 
reeignationa within the bran^es. Those appointed must join the 
Civil Service Superannuation scheme, and are therefoie eli^le 

for pensions when they retire. 

'fhe present esrabli^ment and salanes^ of the three branchea are 
given below. The salaries given are those for men. Women recdve 
somewhat lower salaries at each grade, and a lower rate of increment. 
IngpiCtwM of Ancient Monuments end Historic BuUdinge^ Ministry 
of W^rks (under the Chief Inspector) 

Ofodee of personnel Present salary scale Present 

numhers 

Assistant Inspector, Grade II £380 x ,^25 to ,^750 5 

Assistant Inspector, Grade I ^800 x ,^ 3 ^ y 

Inspector (of whom y receive an 

allowance of jCM©) £8^0 X £yo to £10^0 7 

Candidates must be between 23 and 30 yeua of age. Qualifica¬ 
tions required are an Honours Degree, and an enthusiasm for and 
^ All the salaries shewn annet Pay AddiUon (which is at present ie% on 
the ftm £100, on (he second £$00 end al% on the third a 

salary 0/ ,^700 artracis Pay Addition of £^ 
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some knowledge of aichaeology, especially of die Mediaeval penod. 
Promotion to the grade of Inspector is by merit and according to 
vacandee. 

The Headquarters of the Inspectorate is in London, except for 
Scotland, where it is in Edinburgh; two of the posts of Assistant 
Inspector are in Scotland. The posts involve a considerable amount 
of travel about the country. 

Royal Commusion on Hbtorkal Monuments {Engleixi) 
Grafts ofptrscnrui Pratm salary stalts^ Pratni numbtri 
Investigator 1 %%^ X £2^ to ^^^o'^Combined com- 

Senior Investigator £Zoo X £jo to ^900/ plementofit 
PrindpaiInvestigator £i$o x£joto£ro50 7 

Candidates must be at least at and under 35 years of age. They 
must satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners that they have 
received such systematic education and possess such knowledge as 
to fit them for the post. Those holdi:^ a university degree or 
corresponding qualification will be given preference. A knowledge 
of the history and practice of English architecture is necessary. 

Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments {Stodan^ 

Grades of personnel Present salary scales * Present numbers 

Investigator x £2^ to £750^Combined com- 

Senior Invesngaior £800 x £30 to £900/ plement of 3 
Principal Investigator £8?o x £30 10 £1050 2 

Candidates muse be at least 22 years of age; the upper age limit 
is subject ro adjustment. The qualifications of candidates are not 
stereotyped, but some of the posts are filled by architects, not 
archaeologists. 

Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments in IPales d* Monmouthshire 
Grades of personnel Present salary scales^ Present numbers 

Investigator £380 X £1$ to £750*^ Combined com* 

Senior Investigator £8» X £30 to £900/ plement of 3 

Principal Investigator £850 x £30 to £»®50 ’ 

‘ Subset te ncrmal Gvil Service provincial differeneation. 
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Candidates must be at least %i yean of age; there is not at 
present an upper age limit. Candidates should normally have a 
Arst or second class Honours degree, but candidates wimoui this 

S lificadon may be accepted if otherwise exceptionally well quail- 
. Up to two years incremenn may be given for postgraduate 
work, and a further two for service in the armed forces. Candidates 
must have a knowle^e of architecture, the history of applied art, or 
the archaeology of firitain. Knowledge of Welsh is not essential, 
but of two candidates with otherwise equal quallhcaiions, the one 
with a knowledge of Welsh would be preferred. Any comMient 
Investigator can rely on promotion co the Senior Investigator Grade. 
About one third of the working time of the staff is spent in examining 
monuments in the field. The small number of the staff makes it 
necessary for each investigator to be capable of dealing at lease with 
the minor monuments of all periods, whatever his own special 
interest. 


ArthaeolD^ Branshy Ordnance Sutv^ 

Grades of personnel Present salary scales Present 

numUrs 

Assistant Archaeology Officer X to Xl 5 *^ * 

X to£7<» 

Archaeology Officer /C850 x tO;^tc5o i 

Draughtsmen and Surveyors 

Class IV According to age J7 

At ai from £,^6o to a 
maximum of £,%oo 

Class UI £aoo to £600 3 

Class n to 2 ?^ > 

Class I £700 to 28*5 — 


The Archaeology Officers are recruited in the same manner as 
for other Civil Service posts. The Draughtsmen and Surveyors are 
recruited from tliese grwes within the general staff of the Ordnance 
5 u rvey. Those showing an interest i n and apti tude for archaeolcgica) 
work would stand a good chance of appointments to this Branch, 
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after their initial training in drawit« and surveying. Vacancies for 
draughtsmen and surveyors in the Ordnance Survey are advertised 
in the press, and appointments are made by examination and 
selection. The examination is in mathematics, geognphv, English 
and general knowledge. Candidates must be between the ages of 
i6 and 15. The Headquarters of the Archaeology Branch are at 
Cheasington, Surrey. 


Tfit Arcfiaedogua/ Survey of NmUrn Irekfoi 


Ora^ of p€rtonnil 

Investigator 

Invesdgstor 

Archaeological Adviser to the 
Government of Northern 
Ireland 


Prtstnt soiary teaks Present 
numbers 

£550 X fjo 10^:750 1 

X £30 to £950 I 

At present held in con- r 

junction with univer¬ 
sity lectureship 


S. Umvtrtiy Posts 

Provision of teaching posts in universities varies from time to 
time. At universides at which archaeology is only a subsidiary 
subject, it may be uughi by those holding posts in classics or 
ancient history, if the existing holders are interested in the subject. 
If they are not, spedal appointments may be made. Again, a leaclicr 
of archaeology at a university may be given the status of Reader 
or Professor in recognition of personal distinction, but there may 
be no permanent post of that class. Temporary appointments for 
parhcular purposes, such as junior demonstrators, reg^trars of 
collections and cataloguers may be made from time to time. The 
following list can therefore only give sn indication of present posts. 

Applications for vacancies are usually but not Invariably Invited 
by advertisement in the Press. In other cases, the field of possible 
candidates, particularly for more senior posts, is so well known that 
no advertisement is issued. Salaries are at the usual university rates. 
Holders of pennsnent university posts partidpaie in a superannua¬ 
tion scheme. 
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OxfiirJ 

Profca$orshtp8 

Classical Ardiaeology (Lincoln Professor) 
European Archaeology 

Egyptology 

Readerships 

Clascal Archaeology 

Numisinatics (Ancient) 

Leaurershipi 

Near Eastern Archaeology 

NurnUmatics (Andcnc) 

Cambridge 

Professorships 

Classical Archaeology (Laurence Professor) 
European AVcliaeology (Disney Professor) 
Anglo-Saxon 

Egyptology 

Classical Archaeology (Laurence Reader) 

Readerships 

Lecturerships 

Faculty Assistant 

Three Lecturers in European Archaeology 

Lecturer 

European Archaeology 

L^dcn 

Professorships 

Classical Archaeology 

Prehistoric European Archaeology 

Archaeology of the Roman Provinces 

Egyptology 

Indian Archaeology 

Chinese Archaeology 

Environmenral Archaeology 

Western Asiatic Archaeology 

Lecturers 

Palestinian Archaeology 

Mesopotamian Archaeology (pare-dme) 

Egyptology 

Environmental Archaeology 

Technical Instructors 

Repair end Preservarion of Archaeological 
Materials (a) 

Archaeological Photography 

Archaeological Drau^tamanship 
(part-rime) 
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Rudei^p Andent History and Archaeology 

Lecturerthip European and British ArchMology 

Reeogniaed Locrurera Roman History And Art 

(part-time) Egypt the Near East 

Technical A^istant In ^arge of University Museum 

DurKam 

Readerships Roman-firitUh History and Archaeology 

Archaeology and Roman Frontier Studio 
Lecturership Roman-British Archaeology 

Research Assistant Archaeology 

ExtUr 

Lecturership British Archaeology (part-time) 

Zardr 

Lecturership Romano-British Archaeology 


Liverpool 

Profi^rship Egyptology 

Lecturatships Senior Lecturer in Prehistoric Archaeology 

Lecturer in Classical Archaeology 


EdifiiurgA 

Professorshipa Pieliistoric Archaeology (Abercombie Pro¬ 

fessor) 

Assistant Prehistoric Ardiaeology 


Cardiff 

Lecturership 


Archaeology (at present combined with the 
Keepcrship of Archaeology in the Nadonal 
Museum of Wales) 
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Btlfa 4 t 

Lecturership 

Archaeology (at present combined with 


the Archaeological Advlsership to the 
Government of Northern Irelari) 

DuUin 

Professorship 

Archaeology 

Cork 

Professorship 

Irish, British and European Archaeology 

(pirt'time) 


C. Mustunu 



Appointments to die National Museums are made by the Gvil 
Service CommissJonera in the same way as to other ar^eotog^cal 
posts in the Civil Service. Vacancies are notified in the press, and 
selection is on qualifications and by interview. Candidates must 
have an Honours degree, normally with First or Second Class 
Honours unless they have additional qualifications. Candidates are 
not necessarily expected to have had prior oainlng in the su^ect 
which is dealt with by the department for which they are applying. 
Candidates for senior posts must ordinarily be between the ages of 
22 and 2;. Other Civil Service conditions, such as superannuation, 
also apply* 

Other museums are run by local authorities, universities and 
sr^aeological societies. The conditions vary so greatly that it is 
imposible to generalise as to staff, salaries and cuallhcations required. 
Appointments to museums run by local au^orites are subject to 
annual increments, superannuation schemes etc., but since the status 
and scope of the museums vary greatly, there is no fixed starting rate. 

Vacancies are advertised in me Press and the Museums Journal. 
Those interested in obtaining a museum post should get in touch 
with the Museums Association, Meteorological BuilJings, fixhi- 
bition Road, London S.W.7. 
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American Posts, Fellowships and 
Scholarships 

Pasu 

The opportunities for a professional career In archaeology in the 
United States vary considerably according to the field of tlie archaeo- 
loot's spedalizadon. Naturally^ they are far greater for the expert 
on American ardiaeology chan for those in other fields^ for the 
Americanist has numerous opportunities in both Federal and Stare 
positions. These are, for instance: 

FaJtrol Govtmmtnt.' Under the United Stares Civil Service Com* 
miasion> there are a number of ^ts in AmeKan Archaeology 
(CUasifiation—Archaeologist, The poaliions include 

those of Curators of Archaeology in the Smithsonian Institution 
and the National Museum^ Senior and Junior Archaeologists In 
each region of rhe National Park Service and in each of the River 
Basin ^rveys. Trained arcliaeolo^ta are also eligible for posts 
under the classiiicaiion of Museum Arc Specialist. For full par¬ 
ticulars address the U.S. Gvil Service Commission, Washington a;, 
D.C 

Stou and Ci^ Goy»rnmtntt: A number of States have'State Archaeo* 
lo^cs in charge of field work and the administration of their 
antiquities acts. Many also have State Museums in which curatorial 
and research posts are open to American Archaeologists, and there 
are many municipal museums In which posts may be obtained. 

Univtrtities: For the specialist in American Archaeology, as well as 
for those trained in Classical, Near Eastern, Far Eastern, European, 
Prehistoric, or any other held of archaeology, there are teaching 
positions in American universities and colleges. While those in- 
sdtutions which pve graduate courses have been listed in Appendix 
n, many more b«ide these offer undergraduate work in th^ helds 
and the total number of posts is large, varying considerably, how¬ 
ever, according to the held of specialazation. 
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Mustums: The number of post$ to museums, while less than that 
in the universities and colleges, is soil considerable. Federal, State 
and Munidpal museums have already been mentioned j many uni- 
versities also have museums, often used primarily for leaching 
purposes, but sometimes having a sizeable staff. number of 
museums throughout the country is very large, and the trained 
archaeologist, espedally if he has additional training in History of 
Art and in Museum Administration, can hll a directional or cura¬ 
torial post in one of them. 

Fi4lti Archaeology: Except for archaeologists specializing in the 
American (ield, few members of the profession can hope for a 
career devoted entirely, or even In large part, to Field Archaeology. 
Most of the Federal and State posts are for work largely in the fi^d, 
and many museums which conduct excavations in the Americas 
afford wide opportunities for such work. However, the number of 
expeditions sent outside the Western Hemisphere by American 
universities and museums is comparatively small. They are usually 
of limited duration and have small lafB of Americans, affording 
only few and Irregular opportunities for partlciparion in field work. 
Yet many students training in archaeology will have some possi¬ 
bility of excavsting in connection with rhe programmes of the 
American Schools, described in Appendix ITT; s few will have the 
chance of continuing this work as staff members of the Schools. 

SdcrUj: The salaries of archaeologists, in whatever held they 
choose, and whether they be employed in universities, museums, 
or by federal or state governments, will be roughly the esme and 
will be about equal to those of university instructors in general. 
While scales vary with the fluctuation in living costs, the present 
salary scale will begin with approximately Ijocc and will reach 
I9000 for top posts, with few posidons commanding higher 
salaries. 

FeUowship^y Scholarships and Grants 
While there is only a small number of fellowships and scholarships 
reserved spedfically for students of Archaeology, there are many 
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which are available to them as well as to others. In the /Irst category 
are included the fellowships to the American Schools abroad; those 
of each School are listed in Appendix HI. Some universities and 
colleges also offer fellowships and scholarships for study at the 
American Schoob, such as diose given for Athens and Rome by 
Bryn Mawr College, Harvard Univcmty and the University of 
Chiago. Among the awards in archaeology and related felds are: 

ambeican numismatic socimr: Summer Seminar in Numismatics. 
Grant$-in«aid of each are offered to students in the United 
States and Canada who will itave completed at least one year's 
graduate study by June in Classics, Ardiacolosy, History, £eo> 
nomio, Art or otlver humanistic fields. Applications must he filed 
by March i. Further information may be obuined from the office 
of the Society, Broadway between i5$th and i 0 th Streets, New 
York 33, New York. 

lOUiKOiN POUNDATIOK, INC.: Fellowships for research, usually In 
the fields of an^ropology, archaeology, mythology, sociology, 
paycholi^, religion and art. Stipends range from Siaoo to 13600 
a year, ^r information address the Secretary, Bellingen Founda¬ 
tion, Inc., 140 East dand Street, New York ai, N.Y. 

oovsRNMSNT OF CEYLON: Scholarship in archaeology offered to 
graduates qualified to undertake archaeological resear^ and having 
a knowledge of Pali and Sanskrit. Further information can be ob^ 
tained from the Ministry of Education, Colombo Ceylon. 

HSTEOPOLiTAH MU5BUM OF AET: Fellowships for intensive study in 
one or more deparunenti of the Museum, plus a minimum of two 
months study abroad. Open ro men and women who have com¬ 
pleted two years of graduate work by June in the hbtory of art, 
archaeology, or museum training at a recognized American college 
or unlver&ty. Fellowship stipends are 1 4000 for a period of one 
year beginning July 1. Closing date, February 15. Address corre¬ 
spondence to the Dean of Education and Extension, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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^NNER-ORBK FOUKDATTON for ANTKROPOLOOIGAL BBSSARCH: 
Fellowships, grants-in^aid, eic., awarded to tnadtutiona and indi¬ 
viduals for research and education in the field of anthropology and 
related sciences. For information write to the Wenner-Gren 
Foundarion for Anthropolo^cal Research, 14 East 71st Street, 
New York ai, N.Y. 

Archaeologists ere eligible also for some of the many fellowships 
given annually by a number of organisations. Perhaps the largest 
single programme at present is that of the 

U.a. GOVERNMENT FULERIOHT AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STtmENTS for 
Study in Australia, Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, Greece, India, Iraq, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, the Philippinee, 
Thailand, Turk^, the Union of S^ih Africa, and the United 
Kingdom and colonial dependendea. In all of these countries one 
can profitably pursue archaeological studies. For the pre*doctoral 
awa^s applications may be made through the Fulbright adviser at 
the applicant's institution or through the U.S. Student Programme, 
Institute of International Educarion,: East 6?th Street, New York 
SI, N.Y. Fulbright post-doctoral awards for teachiiu or research 
in the above countries are awarded through the ConKrence Board 
of Associated Research Councils, tySf Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington 2), D.C. 

Other programmes of importance are oBered by the following: 

AMERICAN AssooATiON OP UNIVERSITY WOMEN: Graduate Fellow¬ 
ships for the completion of the dissertation or for continued research 
after the Ph.D. has been received. Awards amounting to $1500 are 
open to American women who show promise of distlncoon for 
advanced srudy or research. Awards of $2000 are open to the more 
advanced student; and I3000 awards are offered to the marure 
scholar. Closing date, December if. For information write the 
Secretary of the Committee on Fdlowship Awards, 1634 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington d, D.C. 
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AMERlCj^H PHIlOSOPHICAi. SOCIETY: Grants for pc«t><loct0ni] K’ 
search offered for the promotion of research in the fields of scholar¬ 
ship. In general these grants are not made for projects requiring long 
continued support. Awards ate made by the Commltcee on Re¬ 
search at its meetings in October, Decer^r, February, April and 
June. Applications should be submirted at least one month before 
the date of the meeting at which they are to be considered and on 
forms obtainable from the Society. Address correspondence to the 
American Philosophical Society, 104 South Fifth Street, Phila¬ 
delphia d, Pa. 

JOHN SIMOK CUCCENKBIM MEMOMAL POVKPATION: Fcllowshipi for 
research in any field of knowledge or artistic creation in any of the 
fine arts. Awards are normally limited to persons of between a; and 
40 years of age. In general stipends amount to I3000 for twelve 
months. Oosins date, October >5. For information write the 
Secretaty General John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 
55c Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

UNITED CHAPTias OT PHI BETA ea^pa: Maty Isabel Sibley Fellow¬ 
ship awarded alternately in Greek (language, literature, history, or 
archaeology) and Fren^ (language orliterature). Applicants must 
be unmarri^ women under 35 years of age with demonstrated 
ability to undertake original research. The Ph.D. degree is not 
essential, but the candidate must have completed both residence and 
course requirements. The stipend of $1500 U granted biennially. 
For information address the Secretary, United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Williamsburg, Vs. 

In addition to fellowship programmes established on a more or 
less permanent basis, other tilotnhips are offered from time to time 
for study in various foreign countries. The student conremplatlng 
sudi study would do well to apply to the Institute of International 
Education, i East ^th Street, New York 21, N.Y. for information 
concertiing the scholarships and fellowships currently available. 
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Aschaboloqical societies may be divided conveniently into 
national and local sodedea. The majority admit all who are interested, 
but while national societies are concent with particular aspects all 
over the British Isles and elsewhere, local sodedea are concerned 
with all aspects within their particular area. 

NATIONAL SoarriftS in GRBAT aniTAlN and northbrn irsland 

The premier national society of Great Britain is the SocU^ of 
Antiquaries of London. Membe^ip of the Society of Andquaries is 
restricted to those who have already made a contribution to 
archaeological work. Election is by ballot, for which candidates 
have to be proposed by Fellows; no one can apply for admission. 
The Sodety publishes Archasologia and The Antiquaries Journal^ 
both dealing with all aspects of archHological studies, which may 
be purchased by none-mecnbers at {j\. i}. 6 and 3o/> respeedvely. 

The following societies accept candidates duly supported by 
existing members. Subscribers receive the journals gratis, and in 
cases in which monographs are isued, usually are endtled to buy 
them at a reduced rate. 

ThM Royal Archasologicd Institute of Great Sritain and Nortktm 
Ireland, cjo London Museum, Kensington Palace, London W.S. 
Subscription i. o. Interests cover the whole country and all 
periods. Publication, the Archaeelogual JoumaL Meetings held 
monthly in London. A Summer Meeting of one week is held at 
centres all over the country, and occaslondly abroad, during which 
antiquities in the neighbourhood are viric^. Members are per¬ 
mitted CO use xhn library of the Society of Andquaries. 

The Sritisk Arekasoh^al Association^ i i Chandos Street, London 
W.z. Subscription i. o. Interests cover the whole country and 
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ail periods, with emphasis particularly on Mediaeval archaeology. 
Publication, the Journal of tkt British Arckcuolopcal Assooiaiion. 
Meetings held monthly in London. A Summer Meeting of one 
week is held every year in a different centre, with daily excursions 
to places of interest. The Assodation has a library at ti Chandos 
Street. 

Thi Prshistorie Socu^t Secretary, T. G. E. Powell, Esq-, Dept, of 
Archaeology, The Dniverslry, Dverpool. Subscription £j. j. o. 
Interests cover the whole prehistoric period, principally of this 
country, but the prehistory of other countries is also included. 
Publication, the Proceidingsof thi Prtkistoric Society. Meetings held 
approximately monthly in London. A long weekend Summer 
Meeting ii held in different centres, at which papers are read and 
sites visited, and a week>end Spring Meeting is held in London. 
The Society does not possess a library. 

Tki Sooii^ of Anii^uariis of Scotland, National Museum of Anti¬ 
quities of Scotland, Queen Street, Edinburgh. Subscription £t. j. o. 
Interests cover the whole of Scotland and all periods. Publication, 
the Proetidings of tht Soeiiiy of Anti^uariis of Scotland. Meetings 
held monthly during the winter. The Society has a library. 

The Cambrian Archaeological Associaiion, Gen. Secretary? Professor 
T. Jones Pierce, Bryn Hyfryd, Talybont, Cardiganshire. Sub¬ 
scription £t. j. o. Interesu cover thi whole of wales and Mon¬ 
mouthshire and all periods. Publication, Archaoohgia CaminmU. 
A Summer Meeting is held in a different centre in Wales every year, 
lasting about a week. 

Thi SocU^for the Promotion of Roman SeudUs, 50 Bedford Square, 
London W.C.t. Subscription i. o, smdent associates (under¬ 
graduates and post-graduates with curot*8 recommendation) t. o. 
Interests cover Roman classical and archaeological studies, including 
Romano-Briosh. Publication, the Journal of Romm Stiuiiis, whi^ 
includes annual summaries of current Romano-Bridsh archaeology. 
Meetings held in London and a number of other centres through^t 
the country. The Society has a joint library and slide collection 
with the Hellenic Society at 50 Bedford Square, which covers 
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dassicaJ texts and commentaries and classical archaeology of all 
countries. 

Tht HtiUnie Socitiy, 50 Bedford Square, London W.C.i. Sub- 
Kripiion a. c, student associates (undergraduates and post¬ 
graduates with tutor's recommendation) i. o. Interests cover 
Aegean archaeology and Greek studies. Publication, the Journal of 
Stu^s. Meetings held In London artd other centres 
throughout the country. The Society has a joint library and slide 
collection with tlie Society for the (’romodon of Homan Studies 
(see above). 

Thi PoUuiM Explorotton Fund^ 1 Hinde Street, Manchester Square, 
London W.i. Subscription £t. i. 0. Interests cover Palestinian, 
Biblical and allied archaeological and textual studies. Publication 
(i n conjunction wi th the Bri tish School of A rchaeology in Jerusalem), 
the PoUsiino Excretion Quarrar^, and mon^raphs. Meetings 
held approximately monthly In London. The Fund has a library and 
slide collection at 3 Hinde Street. Film-strips on Biblical history are 
available. 

Tiu Egypt Exploration SocUty^ i Hinde Street, Manchester Square, 
London W.t. Subscription £,i. a. 0. Interests cover Egyptian 
archaeolo^ of all periods and textual studies. Publication, the 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology^ and monographs. Meetings held 
at irregular intervals. The Society has a library and lantern slides 
at 2 Hinde Street. 

The British School of Arehaeolo^ in Ira^, Secretary, E. H. Keeling, 
Esq- 20 Wilton Street, Ijjndon S.W.i, The School, besides carrying 
out the functions of a school of archaeology, described in Appendix 
III, acts as the society for those interested in Mesopotamian 
archaeology in this country. Interests cover Mesopotamian archaeo¬ 
logy of all periods and textual studies. Subscripdon £,1. ii. o. 
Publication, Iraq. An Annual General Meeting is held In London: 
the principal activities are in Baghdad. The School does not possess 
a library in this country. 
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TU Bridik Ivtuun of Archaeology at Ankara^ 56 Queen Anne 
Street, London W.I. Minimum subscription i.c. l^lnstituie, 
beside CBrrying out the iuncdons of a school described in Appendix 
ni, acts as the society for those in this country interested in the 
archaeology of Turkey. Interests cover the archaeology and textual 
Studies of the whole area included in modem Turkey, of all periods. 
PubI ication,issued gratis to subscribers of . 10. o. 
The Institute does not possess a library in this country. 

The Institute of Archaeology of the University of London, Inner 
Circle, Regents Park, London N.W.i, has a Subscribing Member¬ 
ship open to the general public. Subscription £,i. i. 0. Members 
lecelve the Annual Repori^ which includes articles on all types of 
archaeolodcal subjecis, and notices of lectures and exhibitions at the 
Insricute.^ey are entitled to use the library and slide collection, 
and can make use of the services of the Photographic, Technical 
(repair and preservation of archaeological objects) and Drawing 
Deparunents at reduced fees. 

LOCAL socimts 

There is an archaeological sodecy, In some cases combined with 
a historical or natural history society, in nearly every eoun^ 
throughout the country. There are also a number of societies cover¬ 
ing smaller areas. Membership Is as a rule open to all interested 
persons duly proposed by existing membets. One county sodecy 
sdll does not admit women members. The scope of the sodeti« 
usually covers all aspects of the history and ar^aeology of their 
area, with a bias varying with local interests; a m^ority deal 
especially with Mediaeval subjects. Almost all issue journals. Many 
have libraries, and some are responsible or partly responsible for 
the local museums. Some are active in carrying out excavations and 
ocher heldwork. 

It is not practicable to give a complete list of local soderiee and 
their addresses, as in many cases the society as such has no per* 
maneot address, and correspondence has to be directed to the 
seo^aries, who inevitably change from time to time. Anyone who 
wishes to get in touch with a pardcular local sodety, or to know 
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what society deals with a parricular area, should write to die Cound! 
for Bridah Archaeology (see below), for details. 

In addition to the local sodeties, the extra-mural departments of 
some universities run archaeological training and research groups. 
Enquiries should be made of the nearest university. 


THB COUNCIL FOA MITISH ARCHABOtOCY 

Address, to Bolton Gardens, London S.W.;. 

The Council is the representative body for all organisadons, 
societies, universities, museums, concerned with arelwology in 
Great Britain and Konhern Ireland. In addition ro the central body, 
there are Regional Groups, which are combinations of adjacent 
counties, of which the aciiviiies vary in accordance with local needs. 
Member^ip of the Council is corporate end not individual, but a 
number of the services of the Council, listed below, are available 
to individuals. 

Fieldwork Rtguttr. A renter is maintained of those wishing ro 
take part In excavations, for whicli the fee Is a/6 per annum. Excavi* 
tors willing to take volunteers are asked ro supply parciculara. A 
lilt of these excavations is then circulated each month during the 
summer to those on the register. 

O^print Seh$m4. The Council publishes quarterly a list of articles 
appeoHng in periodicals, which, If ordered in advance of publlca- 
don, can be bought. The annual subscriprion co the Scheme is 
5/-. Subscribers are thus enabled to order copies of arddes, dealing 
with a subject in which they are interested, which are about to 
appear in journals they mig^t not otherwise see. 

The Council publishes an anmial Arehodplogicai 
BuUettA for tkt BfirUk IsUr, price j/6. This gives a complete 
bibliography of archaeolcgiol publications and arddes in journals 
during the period covered, and brief reports of dnds as yet un¬ 
published. llie bibliography is arranged both by area and by period. 
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Scok’List. The Council has published a Bock-lift fir TeaeAen^ 
price i/6, Scoiiiih Supplement price ^d, which aims at helping 
teachers to make use of archaeological material in teaching local 
history. 

^ir PAciograpfij. Copies of prinu of the Air Ministry ii 10,000 
aerial survey of Great Britain may be bought at reduced rates 
through the Council by members of irehaeolojpcal societies. 


American Archaeological Societies 

There are several archaeological societies of national scope, and 
a great many more which are devoted to local interests. Member¬ 
ship is generally open to all who are interested, and for the studtot 
there is much 10 be gained by membership in one of these societies, 
as it will keep him In contact wjih recent discoveries and new 
developments in his field of interest. The principal national societies 
are: 

Arekatologieal Irutituu of Amtriea. Sponsors the American Schools 
(see Appendix III). Publishes the Amtrkon Journal of Arehatology, 
a quarterly for the professional archaeologist, and Arekoioiogjr, a 
popular quarterly intended for the layman. Offers lectures In all 
fields of archaeology through its nearly forty local sodeties. Holds 
an annual convention at which scholars present papers. Member¬ 
ship: Annual Member, TeceivinathhtrA/ruriconJournaiofArcAaeo- 
or AreKaeoiogy^ It0.00; Sustaining Member, receiving both 
these periodicals, lM*oo; Student Member, receiving one of these 
periodicals, 1 5. 00. The publications can also be obtained by sub¬ 
scription: Amtriecn Journal of Artkaiolagy l7.^o (foreign, $8.00); 
Arckatoiogy 1 5. 00 (foreign, $5.50). 

For membership or subscription address the General Secretary, 
Archaeolo^cal Instituie of America, Andover Hall, Cambridge ;8, 
Mass. 
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Socii^ for j 4 mtnean j 4 rehaeolcgy. Publishes Amtricon ^nti^uity^ 
A quwierly. Membership ($^oo) includes subscripiion to this 
penodical. Requests for membership should be addressed to the 
Secretary^ James B. GrifRn, University Museums Building, Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Am$ru<in Anthropological Afsociation. Publishes the AmtrUan 
Antkropologui, a quarterly, and Memoirs. Membership ()S.)o) 
includes subscription to these publications. Address the executive 
Secretary, Fredenck Johnson, R.S. Peabody Foundation, Andover, 
Mass. 

American OrUnsal Socie^. Publishes the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, a quarterly. Membership (I5.00) includes sub¬ 
scription to this periodical. Yhe Sodeiy has two branches, Middle 
West and Western, in addition to the main office in the east. For 
information address the Secretary-Treasurer, Ferris j. Stephens, 
jap Sterling Memorial Library, New Haven. Conn. 

Most of the states have state archaeological societies wirii which 
the student might profitably affiliate himself, if he is inieresred in 
American Archaeology. 
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